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PRESIDENT‘'S MESSAGE 


n February 

1870 Utah 

women were 
given the right 
LO Ore iin tele 
ritorial and local 
elections. Seven- 
teen years later, 
with the federal Edmunds-Tucker Act, 
Congress took away that right because 
Utah women voters did not repudiate 
the practice of plural marriage. With the 
adoption of the state constitution in 1895 
that gave equal voting rights to women 
and men, and with the admission of 
Utah as the forty-fitth state in January 
1896, women's voting rights in Utah 
were permanently secured. This victory 
at statehood came after eighteen years 
of struggle for the ballot and twenty-four 
years before the Nineteenth Amend- 
ment would be passed by Congress to 
enfranchise women nationwide. Utah's 
legislature promptly ratified the amend- 
ment, making Utah the seventeenth of 
the required thirty-six states to do so. 

This issue of Pioneer examines the 

history of the woman suffrage movement 
in Utah, and Utah women's participation 
in efforts to secure the vote for women in 





UNTED EQUAL SUFFRAGE STATES 


OF AMERICA 


| BY WAYNE HINTON 


other states. In 2020 we are observing the 
150th anniversary of women first voting in 
Utah, and the 100th anniversary of women 
nationwide being granted voting rights. 
The authors discuss Utah women's pio- 
neering role as advocates for woman suf- 
frage. The female Relief Society assumed 

a leading role both in Utah and in the 
national women’s rights movement. Relief 
Society leaders such as Emmeline B. Wells 
and Zina Young Williams took prominent 
roles in lobbying for women in Utah and 
at the national level, developing close ties 
with national suffrage leaders. 

The contributors to this issue 
include a good mix of veteran authors 
and younger writers who have become 
knowledgeable about the struggle for 
women's voting rights at home and else- 
where in the nation. We are grateful to all 
of them for their outstanding articles. 

More than one article mentions Em- 
meline B. Wells. After becoming editor of 
the Women’s Exponent in 1877, Sister Wells 
turned the publication into a powerful 
voice on many subjects for the women 
of Utah. Another contributor details 
Martha Hughes Cannon's advocacy, both 
by example as an early physician in Utah 
and as a spokesperson for the suffrage 

movement. Martha became the 
| first woman state senator in United 
States history and blazed an impor- 
tant trail for independent women 
nationally. 
Other authors discuss how the 


relationships with national women’s rights 
leaders Susan B. Anthony, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, May Wright Sewall and others. 
Through these relationships, Utah women 
were able to overcome Utah's geographi- 
cal isolation and counteract negative ste- 
reotypes about Latter-day Saints. Utahns 
became involved in the original organiza- 
tion of two of the leading women's inter- 
national and national organizations, the 
International Council of Women (ICW) and 
the National Council of Women (NCW). 
Local suffrage leaders in Utah were 
sometimes called and set apart for their 
roles in national organizations, and 
were often officers in the Relief Society, 
Primary, and Young Women’s organiza- 
tions. They built support for woman 
suffrage by conducting fundraisers, 
mass meetings, and parades. They wrote 
newsletters and embraced the politi- 
cal processes that led to the eventual 
accomplishment of their goal of equal 
suffrage in Utah twenty-four years before 
the entire nation followed suit. There is 
no question that the woman suffrage 
movement flourished in Utah. Utah 
women were determined and able to 
speak out effectively for women’s rights. 
This issue of Pioneer is devoted to 
the history of woman suffrage in Utah 
as we join many others in the state in 
celebration of the 150th anniversary of 
Utah's first steps toward equal rights for 
women and the 100th anniversary of the 





- 
L TAH Nineteenth Amendment to the United 


or suffrage movement helped Utah — 

THE THIRD : a States Constitution. Both are significant 

STATE TO women develop meaningful as 
milepost anniversaries in our history 


ENTER we 
and deserve the historical 
examination devoted to 
them in this outstanding 
issue of Pioneer. 





THE UNION OF STATES AS THEY OUGHT © 


Historical artifacts used throughout this issue 
are from the Sisters for Suffrage: How 
Utah Women Won the Vote exhibit at 
the Church History Museum. Celebrating 150 
years since Utah women became the first in the 
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Ballot Box, circa 1860s, used 


nation to vote under an equal suffrage law, this in territorial elections for the 


exhibition highlights the pioneering role of the town of Lewiston, Utah 
Relief Society in the local and national woman 


suffrage movements. 
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UTAH S PIONEERING ROLE IN THE 
WOMAN OUFFRAGE MOVEMENT 


BY TIFFANY TAYLOR BOWLES, Church History Museum 


n March 17, 1842, the Female 
Relief Society of Nauvoo was 
organized, laying the founda- 
tion for what would become 
one of the oldest and largest women’s 
societies in the world. With Emma 
Smith as their president, the intrepid 
women gathered money and sup- 
plies to help build the Nauvoo 
Temple and assist families in need. 
Addressing the society, Joseph 
Smith, president of The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
declared, “I now turn the key to you 
in the name of God and this Society 
shall rejoice and knowledge and 
intelligence shall flow down from 





this time—this is the beginning of 
better days.” 

Latter-day Saints saw this as the beginning of better days—not just 
for women in Nauvoo, Illinois, but for women throughout the country. — 
Only six years later, in July 1848, the first womans rights convention : 
was held in Seneca Falls, New York, beginning a seventy-two-year can 
would pla 







paign for woman suffrage. Members of the Relief Society ya 
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ahead as the Latter-day Saints were forced to leave II- 
linois. After finding sanctuary in the isolated desert val- 
leys of present-day Utah, Latter-day Saint women again 
began to organize. 


n February 9, 1854, a group of seventeen women 

gathered in Salt Lake City and organized them- 

selves for the purpose of “making clothing for 
Indian women and children.” By the summer of 
that year, Brigham Young was encouraging women 
to meet together in their own wards. Local women's 
groups were organized in most of the Salt Lake wards 
and in several nearby communities, usually under the 
direction of the local bishop. The groups often had 
presidencies organized in the familiar pattern of the 
Nauvoo Relief Society, and some of them adopted the 
Relief Society name, but there was no central leader- 
ship to establish universal guidelines and objectives. 
The groups had varying meeting schedules and 
agendas. Most at first focused on providing clothing 
for the Indians, then later they turned their attention 
to the needs of families and individuals in their wards, 
especially new immigrants. 

During the “Move South” in 1857-58—in antici- 
pation of the occupation of the Salt Lake Valley by US 
soldiers during the Utah War—some of these groups 
of sisters provided important assistance to families 
being uprooted from their homes. But the scatter- 
ing of so many Saints to central Utah resulted in the 
disbanding of most of the ward societies, and after the 
refugees returned to their homes in 1858, local leaders 
found it hard to restart the groups and restore the mo- 
mentum that had begun four years earlier. Almost ten 
years passed before a churchwide Relief Society was 
finally organized in 1867. Eliza R. Snow, a key leader 
for the reestablishment of the Relief Society, declared, 
“United effort will accomplish incalculably more than 
can be accomplished by the most effective individual 
energies.”° 

Home industry was emphasized among the 
Latter-day Saints, and Relief Society sisters proved 

: fi 






e talented and capable contributors to 





ient Utah society. 
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Despite the success of blossoming communities 
in the Utah Territory, the practice of plural marriage 
attracted attention from the national government, even 
though many of the Latter-day Saints did not live the 
principle.* In 1856 national politicians labeled slavery 
and polygamy as the “twin relics of barbarism,” and 
in 1862 Congress passed the Morrill Anti-Bigamy Act, 
which prohibited marriage to more than one 
person. But with the nation embroiled in the 
Civil War, this legislation was not enforced. 

In 1869, Representative George W. Julian 
of Indiana—believing that women would vote 
against the perceived oppression of plural 
marriage—proposed a bill “to discourage 














polygamy in Utah by granting the right of 
suffrage to the women of that territory.’ To the 
surprise of many, Church leaders came out 

in support of equal suffrage, confident that 
Utah women would not vote to end plural 





marriage. Indeed, the women of Utah did 
not denounce polygamy, but instead publicly 
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spoke in support of plural marriage. They 
held a series of “indignation” meetings to 
demand their right to religious freedom 
and to protest federal antipolygamy laws. 
Latter-day Saint women represented them- 
selves to the nation as decisive, strong, and 
free, committed to their religious beliefs. A 
reporter from the New York Herald wrote 
of speeches he heard in Salt Lake City, 
concluding, “In logic, and in rhetoric, the 
so-called degraded ladies of Mormondom 
are quite equal to the Womens Rights 


women of the East.’® 


n response to the Latter-day Saint wom- 

ens defense of their rights as citizens, the 

Utah territorial legislature passed an act 
giving the vote to women on February 10, 
1870. Two days later, the act was signed by 
Acting Governor S. A. Mann, making Utah 
the second territory to enfranchise women. 
Although Wyoming Territory had passed 
their suffrage legislation two months before 
Utah, the next Wyoming elections would 
not be held until September. Utah's munici- 
pal election was just two days away. 

On February 14, 1870, several women 
voted in the Salt Lake City municipal elec- 
tion, becoming the first women to legally 
cast a vote in a United States election under 
an equal suffrage law. Sarah M. Kimball, 
at whose home the Relief Society had its 
beginnings, told her Salt Lake Fifteenth 
Ward Relief Society sisters “that she had 


waited patiently a long time, and now that 
we were granted the right of suffrage, she 
would openly declare herself a woman's 
rights woman.” In August, nearly two 
thousand Utah women exercised their 
right to vote in the territorial election. 

“It is our duty to vote, sisters[;] let no 
trifling thing keep you at home,’ instructed 
Eliza R. Snow.’ The practical experience 
that Relief Society women were gain- 
ing from their charitable enterprises and 
their leadership roles in the Church and 
community had prepared them to be 
responsible and well-informed voters. The 
Deseret News reported, “The great Gentile 
argument for establishing woman suf- 
frage in Utah was that the 


Mormonesses, who were 




















secretly disgusted with 
the faith, would find in 
the ballot a panacea for 
their lot and a way of 
escape out of it by 
overthrowing 
their rulers. ... 
Thus far such 4 
Mormon . 


women as 





“ITIS OUR DUTY TO VOTE, SISTERS|:| LET NO 
TRIFLING THING KEEP YOU AT HOME, 
— Ekiza CR. Ey en 
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have voted at all... seem to have invariably 
supported the straight ‘Mormon ticket.’ When 
it became apparent that Utah women were not 
going to eradicate polygamy with their votes, 
national lawmakers and Utah's non-Latter-day 
Saint population realized that granting suffrage 
to Utah women had only strengthened the posi- 
tion of the Church. Politicians began drafting 
legislation to disenfranchise the new voters. 
One newspaper concluded that “the surest way 
to reform Mormonism is to repeal the law al- 
lowing woman suffrage in this Territory.’!° 

In 1871, national suffragists Susan B. An- 
thony and Elizabeth Cady Stanton visited Utah. 
Though pleased that the women of the terri- 
tory could vote, Stanton and Anthony viewed 
plural marriage as incongruous with women's 
freedom. The pair spoke to a group of Latter-day 
Saint women for five hours at the old tabernacle. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton lectured about mar- 
riage, claiming that women married too young 


and had “too many children,” suggesting that those in 


attendance focus more on “quality rather than quantity” 


of offspring."’ Both women criticized the patriarchal 
organization of the Church and doubted they would 
ever again be welcome to speak in Salt Lake City. 

Less than one month later, perhaps in response 
to the suffragists’ seemingly extreme rhetoric, Eliza 
R. Snow spoke on the matter. “How very different our 
position from that of our sisters in the world at large,” 
she said, “who are . . . vainly flattering themselves with 
the idea that with ingress to the ballot box .. . they shall 
accomplish the elevation of woman-kind. ... We have 
already attained to an elevation in nobility and purity 
of life which they can neither reach nor comprehend, 
and yet they call us ‘degraded-”” 

Though the relationship between Latter-day Saint 
women and national suftragists was off to a rocky 
start, Emmeline Wells and Zina Young Williams were 
warmly received by national suffragists in 1879 at a 


suffrage convention in Washington, DC. Emmeline 


SUSAN B. ANTHONY PAINTING BY CARL GUTHERZ, 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION; 
LEFT: PHOTO COURTESY UTAH STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 





SUSAN B. ANTHONY AND ELIZABETH 
CADY STANTON 


wrote that Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Susan 
B. Anthony made them feel “perfectly at home” 
in the nation’s capital. She described meeting 
women from across the country, “almost entirely 
without prejudice towards our people.’ After the 
convention, however, the National Woman Suffrage 
Association was criticized for having “any appearance 
of affiliation” with polygamous women." 

In February 1882, Latter-day Saints Romania B. 
Pratt, Zina Young, and Ellen Ferguson" attended a New 
York woman suffrage convention. They went to one of 
the sessions early to speak with Susan B. Anthony. She 
expressed great interest in the suffrage situation in Utah 
but perplexed the women when she asked for a source 
“to whom she could apply for the Anti-Mormon’ per- 
ception of affairs in Utah. Romania Pratt snapped back: 
“Were you always so eager to hear our side on all mat- 
ters of dispute concerning us as you are the anti-side, 
we would suffer a great deal less from misrepresentation 







than we now do.’ According to Romania, “The direct, 


telling truth and the appropriateness of the remark were 


“HEM fer 
PE Catia e be 


Cuan jue react 


appreciated by [Miss Anthony], 
.. but [she] .. . made some 
remark concerning how carefully 


they had to guard the [suffrage] 





cause by shunning even the ap- 
pearance of evil; which seemed 
to be the interpretation of al- 
lowing Mormon women to be 
represented on the platform.” 
National legislation enacted 
in March 1882 put a temporary 
end to Utah’s universal woman 
suffrage. The Edmunds Act 
made polygamy a misdemeanor 
and disqualified polygamous 
men and women from voting. 
Now national suffragists were = - = 
faced with a quandary—should | lee ee = aera” | ebay 


a 





they stand by Utah’ polygamous 


THE WOMAN-SUPFRAGE MOVEMENT IX SEW YORK CITY. 








women and decry the legislation SOCKET LADEN SECURING AIUXATURHS 1 PETITIONS TO IC PRESENTED TO TE CONETITCTIONAL CONVESTION-SCENE AT SHERRY 

as an infringement on women's ~ hteaeiia 

rights, or should they support vention in Washington, DC, a resolution 

the legislation out of concern that condon- was adopted, stating: “That this Association 

ing polygamy would be seen as an indefen- most earnestly protests... the Edmunds 

sible stain on the suffrage cause? bill, which proposes to disfranchise all the 
Congress complicated matters by next women of Utah, thus inflicting the most 

considering the disenfranchisement of all degrading penalty upon the innocent 

Utah women, regardless of whether they equally with the guilty, by robbing them of 

practiced plural marriage. While tak- their most sacred right of citizenship.” 

ing voting rights away from polygamous To the surprise of many at that 1884 

women had seemed tolerable to national convention, an unsolicited advocate spoke | 

suffragists, the idea of blanket disenfran- in defense of the Latter-day Saints. Mrs. _ 

chisement was not. At the 1884 National Belva Ann Lockwood, one of the first fe- 


Woman Suffrage Association (NWSA) con- _ male lawyers in the United States, declared : 
that disenfranchisement of Utah womer Sn) 
was unconstitutional and merely intend: 
to “oppress a gentle, harmless people” 


, the Edmunds- Tucker . Law, Lockwood pointed out that the Onc 


Bs agreed upon by Conference Committee, and adopted by the @enate 
and House of Representatives, and which became a 
Law by lapse of time after being re- 
ferred to the President. 


To amend an act entitled “An Act to amend Section 5352. of the * 
Revised Statutes of the United States, in reference to bigamy, / 
and for other purposes,” approved March 22, 1882. ; 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States in 

Congress assembled, That in any proceed- 


ing or examination before a grand jury, 
a judge, justice or a United States com— 


issued by the court, judge or com- 


such witness, when it shall appear by 
oath or affirmation,to the commissioner, 


ee) ee ee ee ee oe eee se ee 





community in New York changed “husbands and 
wives at pleasure,’ yet had “never been disturbed or 
molested,’ prompting an interruption by Susan B. 
Anthony, who made it clear that she did not agree 
with Mrs. Lockwood's sentiments. Anthony was met 
with loud applause for claiming that “the general 
laws which Congress proposes for Utah and the 


Mormons ‘[are] none of our business.””!” 


n January 1885, Margaret Caine and Emily S. 

Richards represented Utah at the next NWSA 

meeting in Washington. The Utah women found 
the proceedings inspiring and uplifting until Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton’s remarks at the conclusion of the 
conference. Mrs. Stanton, arguing that organized 
religion degraded women, declared, “Religion! 
Religion it is that keeps the harems of Turkey full; 
and what but religion could ever induce the Mormon 
women to endure that abominable and destroying 
practice of polygamy?”'® Clearly, national suffrag- 
ists remained conflicted about including Latter-day 
Saint women in the suffrage movement. It seemed 
that Belva Lockwood was the only national suffragist 
willing to speak in their defense, earning herself ac- 
cusations of being a paid agent of the Church. 

In 1887, Congress passed another anti-polyga- 
my law, the Edmunds-Tucker Act, disenfranchising 
all Utah women. Some anti-polygamists in Utah 
were happy to give up their voting rights if it led 
to the eradication of plural marriage. Other Utah 
women and national suffrage leaders saw this as 
an unacceptable blow to the suffrage cause. At the 
March 1888 Womans International Congress in 
Washington, DC, Latter-day Saint Emily S. Richards 
charmed the audience with her report on the female 
associations of Utah, winning “a large degree of 
confidence and respect.’”” According to one account 
of the speech, “there was scarce a person in the 
audience that did not feel that probably they were 
mistaken in their notions about Mormonism and 
Utah women.” Sarah Kimball noted, “Our moun- 
tain vales [were] not free from obstructions; but 


one by one the advancing waves of better thought 


MAS. BELVA ANN LOCKWOOD, ONE OF THE 
FIRST FEMALE LAWYERS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, DECLARED THAT DISENFRAN- 
CHISEMENT OF UTAH WOMEN WAS 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL AND MERELY 
INTENDED TO OPPRESS A GENTLE, 
HARMLESS PEOPLE. 





silences them, and once timid friends of our cause 
come more and more to the front.””! 

In 1890, the National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion and the American Woman Suffrage Associations 
merged, forming the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association. In her first speech as president 
of the new organization, Elizabeth Cady Stanton ex- 
pressed tolerance and inclusion. “We must manifest 
a broad catholic spirit for all,” she declared, “Colored 
women, Indian women, Mormon women... have 
been heard in these Washington Conventions, and 
I trust they always will be.” She continued, “There is 
such a thing as being too anxious lest some one ‘hurt 
222) 


the cause’ by what she may say or do. 
Though Latter-day Saint women were finall 





being accepted and defended by leader 
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the national suffrage movement, disagree- 
ments about polygamy among women in Utah 
made it hard for them to work together to 

see their right to vote restored. In 1889, the 
women of Utah met to organize an auxiliary 

of the National Woman Suffrage Association, 
but polygamy polarized the group. Emmeline 
Wells wrote of the struggle in her journal: “I am 
besieged on all hands to assist in organizing a 
woman suffrage association and yet none who 
have been in polygamy can have any position 
in it. We have had one meeting last evening 
and one today and it seems almost impossible 
to get at it in the right shape.’” In the interest 
of compromise, polygamous Latter-day Saint 
women conceded that no plural wife would 
hold office in the society. The Utah Woman 
Suffrage Association was officially founded 
with the object of working for “the enfranchise- 
ment of all women without regard to party, sect 
or creed, and to take such steps from time to 
time as shall seem to be wise and expedient for 


the political advancement of woman?’* 


© PRESIDENT WOODRUFPF’S 3 . 
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n important 


change occurred 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


within the 
Church in Septem- 
ber 1890, when SONG BOOK 
President Wilford 
Woodruff an- PRICE, 10 CENTS. 


nounced the begin- 
ning of the end of 
the Latter-day Saint 


practice of plural 


Send Orders for books to the Office of the 
“Woman's Exponent.” 25 €. south Semple 
Street, Salt Cake City, Utab. 


marriage. Though 


phasing polygamy 
out of Utah society 





was a lengthy and complicated process, many 
local and national suffragists who had seen po- 
lygamy as an embarrassment to their cause were 
now able to fully embrace their Utah sisters in 
the suffrage movement. Women throughout the 
territory sang from the Utah Suffrage Songbook 
at their meetings: “Will freedom return to the 
land of the west, And in Utah’s sweet valleys find 
welcome and rest? ... Be active, dear sisters, and 
haste the return of the time when your lamps 
with her brightness shall burn, When the polls 
will be open to you and to all, Nor tyranny lon- 
ger your spirits enthrall?’* 

The 1893 Columbian Exposi- 
tion, also known as the Chicago 
World's Fair, provided Latter-day 
Saint women with an opportunity 
to share their stories and talents 
with the world. A week-long 
convention called the World's 
Congress of Representative Women 
was held in conjunction with the 
World's Fair. Several Latter-day 
Saint women participated in the 
convention, strengthening ties with 
national allies. 

By 1895, Utah statehood was 
on the horizon. Delegates met on 
March 4, 1895, to frame Utah's 
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new state constitution. The ensuing debate over "| REGARD [WOMAN'S VOICE IN GOVERN- 

whether to include suffrage in the new state con- 

stitution was surprisingly lengthy, lasting over two ME NT! AS ONE OF THE GREAT LEVERS 

months. Davis County Democratic delegate Brigham BY WHICH THE ALMIGHTY 1S LIFTING UP 

ide een inl inan nea anaes kam THIS FALLEN WORLD, LIFTING IT NEARER TO THE 

THRONE OF ITS CREATOR. —Cason FY. Whitney 


constituents by opposing the inclusion of woman 
suffrage in the new state constitution. He argued, 
“The adoption of woman suffrage is dangerous to 
the acquiring of statehood?** Twenty-five-year-old 
Anthony Canute Lund, the youngest member of 


the 1895 Constitutional Convention, also argued 


against suffrage, claiming: “Equal suffrage would were absent, and five were excused from voting. In 
disturb domestic tranquility?” But other men spoke the November 1895 territorial election, the proposed 
in support. Franklin S. Richards, married to suffrag- Utah State Constitution that included woman suf- 
ist Emily S. Richards, declared: “Equal Suffrage will frage passed by a large majority. 
prove the brightest and purest ray of Utah's glorious “Hurrah for Utah,’ Susan B. Anthony declared 
star”’s Orson FE. Whitney, not yet a member of the on the eve of statehood.” On January 4, 1896, Utah 
Twelve, passionately stated, “I regard [woman's voice became the 45th state. With suffrage included in its 
in government] as one of the great levers by which new state constitution, Utah was now the third state 
the Almighty is lifting up this fallen world, lifting it in the country (after Wyoming and Colorado) with 
nearer to the throne of its Creator.’ When it came equal suffrage for men and women. Twenty-four years 
i suffrage in the state constitution, seventy-five partici- voting rights, Utah's women had won the vote twice! 


pants voted yes and fourteen voted no. Twelve others National suffragists celebrated Utah statehood. 


J 












ith full suffrage in place, several 
women ran for office in the 1896 
state elections, including Dr. Martha 
Hughes Cannon. She ran successfully as a 
Democrat and became the first female state 
senator in the United States.*' Interestingly, 
Martha’ husband, Republican Angus Can- 
non, was one of the candidates she defeated 
in the election. 
Some prejudice against Utah women still 
remained. In 1898, Brigham H. Roberts— 
an acknowledged polygamist—garnered 
national attention and criticism when he was 
elected to the US House of Representatives. 
At the 1899 National Council of Women 
meeting in Washington, DC, Utahs female 
delegates were asked to either publicly de- 
nounce Roberts or forfeit their membership 
in the national organization. To condemn 
Roberts would be to criticize the Church and 
their beliefs. The ensuing debate brought 
Utah representative Susa Young Gates to 
tears, as she tried to explain her dilemma to 
the assemblage. Susan B. Anthony “reached 
up her pitying arms and clasped” Susa 
to her “with kindly compassion.’** Miss 
Anthony rallied other women in sup- 
port of the Utahns, pointing out that 


many men in Congress 






violated the laws of monogamous marriages, 
so, “why, she argued, “should we go away 
out to Utah to seek out a man to punish?”*? 
The next year, Utah women expressed their 
appreciation to Miss Anthony by sending a 
gift for her eightieth birthday. The present, 

a “beautiful dress pattern of black brocaded 
silk” produced in Utah, became one of Susan 
B. Anthony's most prized possessions. Of 
the gift, Miss Anthony said, 
“Thad some fine jewels, and 
pretty things of both silver 
and gold, but none of them 
can equal in usefulness that 
dress made by the hands of 
women, women too, who 

are politically free and equal 
with men’** Miss Anthony's 
secretary, Ida Husted Harper, 
sent a three volume set of 
The Life and Work of Susan B. 
Anthony to the Relief Society. It was inscribed 
“To the women who were loyal and helpful to 





Miss Anthony to the end of her great work’? 
When Latter-day Saint suffragists first 
sought to participate in the national move- 
ment, polygamy had been a polarizing 
issue and an obstacle to their acceptance. 
However, as national leaders recognized 
the role Utah women had played in secur- 
ing their own voting rights, they began to 
welcome their involvement in the push for 
the Nineteenth Amendment. Utah was in- 


“TO THE WOMEN WHO 
WERE LOYAL AND 
HELPFUL TO MISS ANTHONY 

TO THE END OF HER GREAT WORK. 
— Mle Kusted Barper 






cluded with the names of other western 






states on suffrage campaign 
materials—posters and banners 
for use in parades and conven- 
tions, and announcements in 
print publications—which led 
women across the country to 
ask: If women can vote in Utah, 
why not in New York, Nebras- 
ka, and elsewhere? 

Utah's pioneering female 
voters, together with a newly 
enfranchised generation of 
women after 1896, worked to 


help women nationwide gain 





the right to vote. Susa Young = 
Gates expressed the feelings of <-S S  Se Lod he 


1895 ROCKY MOUNTAIN WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION IN SALT LAKE CITY. 


Susan B. Anthony (seated at center) met with Western suffragists, including Utahns 
Martha Hughes Cannon (standing, far left), Electa Bullock (seated, far left), Sarah M. 
Kimball (standing directly behind Anthony), Emmeline B. Wells (standing to Anthony's 


many when she declared, “My 
conviction is that woman should 
have the ballot in every land and 


clime.’** After the turn of the 





twentieth century, the national 
suffrage movement saw a shift 

in leadership, as the aging Elizabeth Cady Stanton and 
Susan B. Anthony passed the leadership baton to Car- 

rie Chapman Catt and Anna Howard Shaw. 

After repeated rejections in both the US Senate 
and House of Representatives, Congress passed the 
Nineteenth Amendment to the United States Consti- 
tution on June 4, 1919. Also known as the “Anthony 
Amendment, the legislation would grant suffrage to 
women throughout the country if ratified by thirty- 
six of the forty-eight state legislatures. On October 3, 
1919, Utah became the seventeenth state to ratify the 
proposed amendment. On August 18, 1920, Ten- 
nessee became the thirty-sixth state to ratify, and it 
officially became law eight days later.” On November 
2, 1920, more than eight million women across the 
United States voted in elections for the first time. The 
Salt Lake Telegram reported: “Despite the fact that 
Utah women have had the right to vote for years, the 
enthusiasm displayed at the polls revealed the true 
joyful spirit of the woman voter which is in evidence 


9938 


throughout the nation today. 


left) and Zina D. H. Young, (seated directly left of Wells). 


This year marks the 100" anniversary of the Nine- 
teenth Amendment. But in Utah, it is also the 150th 
anniversary of when Utah women first voted in an 
election. With this distinction, Utah's women solidi- 
fied a prominent place in the history of the suffrage 
movement. Their successful efforts to regain the right 
to vote after being disenfranchised, along with Utah's 
support for the Nineteenth Amendment, further 
endeared them to suffragists across the country. At 
the heart of Utah's unique suffrage story is the Relief 
Society organization that provided a framework for 
Latter-day Saint women to stand together for correct 
principles and organize for action to defend those 
principles. George Albert Smith, president of The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, observed 
in 1945, “When the Prophet Joseph Smith turned the 
key for the emancipation of womankind, it was turned 
for all the world”*? Whether by voting or volunteer- 
ing, members of the Relief Society today carry on the 


legacy of positive action in homes, communities 






countries throughout the world. & 
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and a Lae for pe Ballot 


BY CAROL CORNWALL MADSEN, Emeritus Professor of History, BYU. 


ith the last stroke of his pen, Utah Territory's acting governor, 

Stephen A. Mann, enfranchised the women of Utah with little 

prior agitation or demonstration. It was 1870, a memorable 

year for Utah women. While Wyoming's legislature had granted 

women the vote just a few months earlier, Utah women would be 
the first to exercise their right to vote in a regular election.' 

Woman suffrage was much on the minds of women throughout the nation. 

From 1867 until 1869 Congress held hearings to discuss a bill that would grant the 
vote to women living in US territories as a political experiment. A few congress- 
men and others mistakenly believed that women in Utah Territory would use their 
enfranchisement to outlaw polygamy.’ This proposal was never acted upon by 
Congress after supporters realized that not only were the women of Utah in favor 
of the idea, but also Latter-day Saint leaders and government officials. In January 
1869 women of the territory called for the right to vote and in a large rally in the 
tabernacle declared their full support of plural marriage.’ As a result, Utah women 
gained the vote from their own territorial legislators and acting governor on Febru- 
ary 12, 1870, and some Utah women voted in a municipal election on February 14. 
Recognizing that Mormon women would clearly not use the ballot to overturn the 
practice of plural marriage, Congress reversed its own position and began to include 
the repeal of woman suffrage in anti-polygamy bills primarily intended to suppress 
the strength of the Mormon vote in Utah. 

Two years later, on June 1, 1872, a newspaper edited by and published for Lat- 
ter-day Saint women began a forty-two-year run that gave Latter-day Saint women 
an opportunity to publicly express themselves and refute the calumny widely levied 
against them. Its founder was the Irish convert Edward L. Sloan, editor of the Salt 


Lake Herald, and he gave the publication its name— Womans Exponent.* 
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Emmeline became the editor of 
the Woman’s Exponent in 1877 
... Under her leadership the 
newspaper became a significant 
voice in the struggle for wom- 
en’s equal rights. 


While many LDS women were energized to be 
active participants in the national woman's move- 
ment and crusade for woman suffrage, Emmeline 
B. Wells emerged as a major figure. She became the 
editor of the Womans Exponent in 1877, giving her a 
powerful advantage over other equally enthusiastic 
workers. Under her leadership the newspaper be- 
came a significant voice in the struggle for women's 
equal rights. While other female activists utilized the 
Exponent to express their views on political dis- 
crimination against women, Emmeline’s name and 


her opinions published in the newspaper, as well as 
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exchanges she had with other womens publications, 





drew her into prominence in the national suffrage 
movement. 

At the outset of her editorship in 1877 she took a 
leading role in organizing a local petition in support 
of the national campaign for a constitutional amend- 
ment to guarantee the vote to all eligible women in 
the country. She initiated a plan to canvass the entire 
territory to obtain signatures in support of the peti- 
tion. She prepared the petitions, searched for respon- 
dents willing to sign, collected the petitions, tallied 
the signatures, reported on the efforts and results in 
the Exponent, and finally, in 1878, sent the petitions— 
containing more signatures than were gathered in 
any other state or territory—to Washington, DC. This 
accomplishment alone made Emmeline Wells a noted 


name in the national suffrage movement. 


few months later, Sara Spencer, secretary of the 

National Woman Suffrage Association (NWSA) 
and Washington correspondent for Womans Words, a 
suffrage paper, issued an invitation to Utah women to 
join the national effort. “Let us by all means invite one 
or more of the enterprising, public-spirited women 
of Utah to be present at the next Washington conven- 
tion. ... What we read of their business ability, cour- 
age, and patriotism is an inspiration to us.’ Latter-day 
Saint women responded to the invitation by sending 
Zina Young Williams and Emmeline B. Wells as their 
representatives to the annual NWSA convention in 
January 1879.° These women had a two-fold mission 
in mind—to aid the national suffrage cause, and to 
defend the right to practice plural marriage. But as 
the two women traveled east, the US Supreme Court 
upheld an anti-bigamy law that effectively made plural 
marriage a criminal offense for men.’ Thus Emme- 
line and Zina found themselves pleading before Pres. 
Rutherford B. Hayes and congressional committees 
for a remedy to the plight into which plural wives and 
their children were now cast. 

At this 1879 convention a long friendship began 


between Emmeline and Susan B. Anthony. Events 


ILLUSTRATION BY KATHLEEN PETERSON 





at the convention also began her schooling in 


how to deal with large and often hostile groups 
of men, and taught her the protocols of meet- 
ing with influential lawmakers to discuss her 
appeals.* Because of the Supreme Court decision, 
the political environment in Washington had be- 
come more hostile to those who were seen as per- 
petuating the practice. Congress was entertaining 
a variety of proposals to penalize the Church 
and participants in plural marriage. Although 
other Utah women continued to attend eastern 
conventions, Emmeline herself did not return to 
a National Woman Suffrage Association con- 
vention until 1886. But she kept alive the claim 
that justice and society would both be served by 
granting the vote to women. She felt strongly that 
“a woman who goes to the polls and deposits a 
ballot, feels her political independence and that 
she is virtually part and parcel of the great body 
politic, not through her father or husband, but in 
her own vested right-”’ She argued that women's 
pleas for justice were “not alone because of unjust 
taxation and a desire to stand equal to their 
husbands and brothers, but it was for the better 
protection of the home, the foundation of all 
good government, that women were asking and 
interceding for political rights.”"° 

Despite the lobbying efforts of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association in behalf of Utah 
womens voting rights, Utah women involved 
in polygamous marriages lost the vote in 1882 
under the Edmunds Act. Still more discourag- 
ing was the rescinding of the vote for all Utah 
women, Mormon and non-Mormon, under the 
even more punitive Edmunds-Tucker Act of 
1887. Fired up by the illogic of this act, Wells 
and her fellow suftragists committed almost im- 
mediately to reclaim the vote when Utah state- 
hood was achieved. At the 1888 convention of 
the NWSA, Emily Richards and Isabella Brown, 
Utah's representatives that year, were advised 


to organize a suffrage association in the terri- 
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tory. In January 1889, the Utah Territorial Woman 
Suffrage Association was formed at a meeting in Em- 
meline Wells’ Exponent office. 

When the government declared amnesty in 
1893 for all who had been disenfranchised by the 
Edmunds-Tucker Act, all, that is, except women, 
Utah's woman suffrage association redoubled its ef- 
forts to regain the vote in the constitution of the new 
state. Emmeline Wells was elected president of the 
UTWSA in 1893, an opportunity to apply her leader- 
ship and organizational skills. The Womans Exponent 
became an essential voice in the dissemination of the 
suffrage message. Inspired by Emmeline’ editori- 
als, women all over the territory held rallies, cake 
sales, lectures, and door-to-door visits to spread their 


message. She actively promoted woman suffrage, not 


Inspired by Emmeline’s editori- 
als, women all over the territory 
held rallies, cake sales, lectures, 
and door-to-door visits to 
spread their message. 
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just in her paper but in person, speaking throughout 


the territory, visiting the various county associations, 
and organizing socials and meetings with supporters 
and influential groups. She wrote the flyers that were 
distributed by workers throughout the territory and 
kept her readers abreast of all that transpired in the 
constitutional convention that began in March 1895. 
Many of the delegates to the constitutional conven- 
tion expressed support for granting women the right 


to vote, greatly encouraging the suffragists. 


month before the convention convened, she 

organized a huge rally of suffragists and formed 
a committee to write a memorial to the convention 
delegates which closed with the statement, “the rights 
of citizens to vote and hold office shall not be denied 
or abridged on account of sex.’ Both of Utah’s newly 
formed political parties, Republicans and Democrats, 
pledged to make woman suffrage a plank in their 
platform."’ But when a group of delegates, led by the 
well-known orator and opponent of woman suffrage, 
B. H. Roberts, initiated a proposal to make woman 
suffrage a separate submission rather than part of 
the proposed constitution, Emmeline was much 
concerned.'* Emmeline was blunt in her denuncia- 
tion of such tactics: “It is pitiful to 
see how men opposed to woman 
suffrage try to make the women 
believe it is because they worship 
them so, and think them far too 
good. ... We can only say, they 
have been bold and must answer 
to their own consciences.’ 

In response to this break in 
the ranks of delegates pledged 
to support her cause, Emmeline 
rallied her fellow suftragists to 
overwhelm the delegates with 
petitions, to attend the convention 
debates en masse, and to speak 
before the committee on elections 
to oppose Roberts’ proposal. She 





had the help of another prominent 
orator, Orson FE. Whitney, and 
his argument in favor of woman 
suffrage finally ruled the day." 
On April 18, 1895, the convention 
voted to include womens right to 
vote and their right to hold public 
office in the new constitution. On 
statehood day, January 4, 1896, 
Utah became the third state whose 
women had the right to vote." 
Soon after the vote at the consti- 
tutional convention, Emmeline 
Wells basked in the glow of victory 
when she hosted Susan B. Antho- 
ny, the Reverend Anna Shaw, and 
delegates to the Rocky Mountain 
convention of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association in Salt 
Lake City in May 1895.’° 

Emmeline B. Wells seemed born 


to be a woman with a mission. She 


herself identified this mission in 1878: 


“T desire to do all in my power to 

help elevate the condition of my own 
people especially wom[e]n.”"” Her 
conveyance toward reaching this goal 
was at her fingertips, the Womans Ex- 
ponent. At the centenary of her birth, 
February 29, 1928, representatives of 
Utah's many women’ associations— 
religious, political, and social— 
donated funds for Cyrus Dallin to 
sculpt a bust of Emmeline B. Wells to 
be placed in the rotunda of the state 
capitol. The inscription was confirma- 
tion of her work in behalf of women: 
“A Fine Soul Who Served Us.” 


1 Wyoming enfranchised eligible women 
in December 1869 but held no elections 
for months. Since a Salt Lake City munici- 
pal election was held two days after Utah 


women received the vote, Seraph Young is 
noted as being the first US woman to vote. 


2 Thomas G. Alexander, “An Experiment 
in Progressive Legislation: The Granting 
of Woman Suffrage in Utah in 1870/ Utah 
Historical Quarterly 38 (Winter 1970), 24. 


3 Carol Cornwall Madsen, An Advocate for 
Women, The Public Life of Emmeline B. Wells, 
1970-1920 (2006), 119-23. 


4 Lula Green Richards, “How the Exponent 
Was Started,’ Relief Society Magazine 14 
(Dec 1928): 604-07. 


5 Sara Andrews Spencer, “From Utah,’ 
Woman's Words 2 (18 Oct 1878): 282. 


6 The competing and more conservative 
American Woman Suffrage Association did 
not permit Mormon women to join. 


7 Reynolds v. United States (1879). See 
Edward Leo Lyman, Political Deliverance, 
The Mormon Quest for Utah Statehood 
(1986), 20-21. 


8 These included personal visits or 
acquaintance with several US Presidents— 
from Rutherford B. Hayes to Woodrow 
Wilson, who visited Emmeline in her Hotel 
Utah residence. 


9"Sweet is Liberty,’ Woman's Exponent 
11.19 (1 Mar 1883): 148. 





10 “Suffrage in Utah," Woman's Expo- 
nent 12.16 (15 Jan 1884): 124. 


11 The political landscape in Utah 
had changed dramatically since the 
1890 Woodruff Manifesto, suspend- 
ing the practice of plural marriage. 
Members of the local parties now 
joined the national parties and LDS 
members were divided in their 
political loyalties. The constitu- 
tional convention, scheduled for 
1895, reflected this division both 
between and within parties. Even 
the once united Utah suffragists 
felt the effects of this new political 
arrangement. The stage was set for 
statehood after Woodruff's recogni- 
tion of the power Congress could 
levy against The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints. 


12 Roberts believed that women as voters 
would demean themselves and their tradi- 
tional roles. He urged submitting the issue 
to the convention as a separate matter 

from the proposed new state constitution. 


13 “Woman Suffrage,’ Woman's Exponent 
23.17 (1 Apr 1895): 244. 


14 Emmeline B. Wells, “The History of 
Woman Suffrage in Utah, 1870-19007" first 
published as “Utah,’ chapter 66 in Susan B. 
Anthony and Ida Husted Harper, eds., The 
History of Woman Suffrage, vol. 4 (1902), 
936-56. 


15 After Wyoming's legislation in 1869, a 
Colorado referendum in 1893 authorized 
an amendment to its state constitution 
that prohibited discrimination against 
women voting. 


16 In 1890 the National Woman's Suf- 
frage Association merged with the more 
conservative American Woman Suffrage 
Association with the name National 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Some members of the American Associa- 
tion were reluctant to join because of 
Mormon membership in the NWSA. 


17 Emmeline B. Wells, Diary, 4 Jan 1878. L. 
Tom Perry Special Collections, Harold B. 
Lee Library, BYU. 
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As seen through the pages of the 











n 1872 Louise Lula Greene 
Richards began the Womans 
Exponent, a bi-monthly news- 
paper for women by women. 
Richards wrote, “Who are so well 
able to speak for the women of Utah as the 
women of Utah themselves?”’ When 
this was written, women in Utah had 
been voting for two years. They did not 
need to become advocates for womens 
suffrage, yet they did, not only in Utah but in the 
United States and other countries. In the first issue of 
the Womans Exponent on June 1, Richards included an 


editorial penned by “E:”” 


It is held that by women possessing the right to 
vote, they could exert a powerful influence in the 
halls of legislation to remedy many of the wrongs to 
which they are subjected, and it is rightly so held; 
yet much depends upon women themselves . . .° 


Their experience in promoting equal suffrage 
would serve Utah women well when their voting 
rights were taken away fifteen years later as a result of 
the passage of the Edmunds-Tucker Act of 1887, an 
act of Congress aimed at punishing members of The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints for their 
practice of polygamy. 

What was behind the passion Utah women dem- 
onstrated by their support of womans rights and suf- 
frage? This championship had its roots in the Nauvoo 
Relief Society in 1842. The women of Nauvoo were or- 
ganized to do “extraordinary’* work among the Saints 
and the people around them. The mission statement of 
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the Womans Exponent reflects the same ideals 
held by the women of the first Relief Society: 
“Tt will aim to defend the right, inculcate 
sound principles, and disseminate useful 
knowledge.’ When Latter-day Saint men and 
women were driven from their homes 
in Nauvoo, they saw their property, 
livelihoods, and even their families 
pried from their hands. Like the men 
who became pioneers on the frontier, the 
women also proved to be resourceful, strong, 
and determined. The new territory in Utah provided a 
fresh start where the Latter-day Saints could fully and 
safely practice their religion and apply the principles of 
their faith. Armed with this new freedom and know- 
ing that the women in the Church were knowledgeable 
and capable, the men of the Utah legislature granted 
women the right to vote in 1870 after very little agita- 
tion by women for the privilege. 

Many opponents of plural marriage—both 
within and outside the territory—expected Utah 
women to use their new privilege to revoke the prac- 
tice. Ironically, the new women voters did not take 
that position. Editorials contained within the pages 
of the Womans Exponent demonstrate that women in 
Utah were not mere sheep who followed men blindly. 
Blanche Beechwood—actually Emmeline B. Wells— 
eloquently shared her thoughts on Latter-day Saint 
women, and women in general: 

I believe in women, especially thinking 
women ... Let us not falter by the wayside 
but, stimulating, strengthening, encouraging 
and sympathizing with each other, continue 
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| NEWS AND VIEWS. News comes from France that trailing} Rey. Mr. Peiree,a Methodist clergyman (ff 
| | dresses for street wear are going out of fash-) who has made Salt Lake his headquarters 
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Women are now admitted to fifty Ameri-jion. So many absurd and ridiculous fashions) for some time, in lecturing east proposed 
jcome from Paris that the wonder is thinking the extinction of polygamy by the introduc- | 
American women do not, with honest repub-| tion here of vast quantities of expensive 
lican spirit, reject them entirely. This lat-| millinery goods, and by inducing ‘‘Gentile” 
ter one, however, is so sensible that its im-| women to dress in gorgeous style that “ Mor- 
mediate adoption will be an evidence of good | mon" women might imitate them and ran 
sefise wisely directed, up such heavy dry goods bills that it would 


Mac antic | 7 cham | O@ impossible for a man to support more 
| See ae ee a oF ee the judie than one wife, if even one. Mr, Peirce, no 
Alans commniibediot thie tiouse of Represent- dloubt, preaches modesty and humility occa- 
atives than the oneto which Mr, Voorheos | Olly, by way of varlety ; now he recom- 
stood sponsor. It is gratifying to think that mends the encouragement of pride, vanity 
a majority of that committee yet respect the and extravagance to accomplish his “ Chris- 
antiquated and beds SRURESRNEROKE tian” designs. The course he advises has 


; * ze | fix: been largely followed in many places, has 
He es ag referred to as the Constitu- tenanted brothels, aided to fill prisons, bro- 


ken up families, hurled women of reputa- 
Rey. James Freeman Clark claims “that if| tion and position down to degradation and 
it is an advan to yote, women ought to|infamy, and has met heavy denunciations 
have it; if a di vantage men ought not to be| from inspired men whom Mr. Peirce profes- 
obliged to bear it alone.” 5 from ex-|sesto revere, Ie would steal the livery of 
| perience we feel safe in affirming that the Rev.) evil to serve religion in. There is not much 
gentleman is right, and we hope for a time|of this reverend gentleman, and what little 
when this immunity may be universally enjoy-|there is must be either very silly or very 
ed by our pure-minded and light-loving sisters, | wicked, 
We don’t presume that those belonging tothe) The editor of “The Present Age” has 
opposite class cara anything about it. 


been to @ church and heard an orthodox ser- 
Mrs. Carrie F, Young, editor of the « Pa-} mon, in which the preacher took occasion ta 
cific Journal of Health,” has been lecturing | 5°Y that all religious “ fsms,” including Mo- 
| tendency of the age is to disregard marriage | iu Idaho on Temperance and Woman Suf-| hammedanism, Mormonism and Spiritual- 
ie | altogether, but there seems no indication of] frage. The editor of the “Tdaho World” isiyrested their clainis for being true 64, “on 
f BL Gdesire to liave trrace Tie outs = = vas mobypresent, Inifrilid notiregret his ah-|tffacles.” = The « Age” isa Spiritually 
ie: | The « Alabama” muddle like ¢onfasion |Sence. He says, ++ We feel.a most decided denies Mat his Ten? desis its clainge 
| worse confounded” becomes worse mixed |tepugnance to the exhibition of a woman rips rag: 2s aca ebay aol ieee 
Pores ara dt ig stirred, It stretches itais| Upon the rostrum, advocating such degrad-| thit Mormonism sis ony claim for ere- | 
aos the aiteant tne, aad like a, Wo iene ing theories as ‘woman suffrage’ and other dence in it om miracles ; the reverse is the | | 
| Deane aia eg re gth along.” The|esnate subjects.” He omits to state a dat The ‘Age! defines a miracle to be 4 < 
country has become heartily sick of it. whether te Temperance” is one of the de- the setting aside for the time being ofa i ( 
| Some Eastern journals head their Utah grading theories” to which he refers. 


natural law to meet an unexpected enier- 7 | 
, | geney.” do he said a miracle was the 4 | 

news with “Deseret.” With keen appreci-| Force is ever the argument of a bad Prin pivg me. Sharktion ot wep mantel iF 7 

ation of the coming and inevitable, they ac- | Cause. The principles which cannot be over-| jaws not generally understood ov compres |f Re 

cept the mellifiluous name chosen for the) come except by the exercise of physical hended, he would have been hearer correct. i | 

region wrested by that industry which | power, present a front that arrests the atten-| When somebody can tell how a natural law / 
Hh hay ee prema ro the res ten of ning ude _, ite rent cme wal nde, cc yn | 

8 , , ration of some other nate v, his defi- 

George Francis Train sends us a bundle of |9pponent, the power of the prine/ples to nition, which is. the eaildintte vecel ven soe, || 

Train Ligues. The coinpliment is appre- which opposition is made ixadmitted, Will) may he entitled to more consideration. We | | 
ciated, but the act is like sweetness wasted, | those who urge repressive legisiation against 
We can vote, but not for “the next Presi- the people of Utah think of it? Witness 
| 
| 


can colleges, 
Rev. De Witt Talmage is pronounced a 
' | KucceSss as a sensation preacher, 
i Theodore Tilton says the best brains in 
| northern New York are wearing white hats. 
{| They might wear chapeaux of a more objec- 
tionable color, 
| Daniel W. Voorhees in one day destroyed 
j | the political record of a life-time, and that 
was when he became henchman toa judge 
with an eclesiastical mission. 
| An Alabama editor writes “United State,” 
and refuses to write “United States"’W—a 
straw to show how Southern sentiment runs. 
What a state he must be in? 
a) i The season of scattering intellectual filth 

















































i} has set in over the country. It occurs quad- 
rennially in the United States, commencing 
a few months before the Presidential elec- 
tion. 

| | Dr. Newman failed to become « Bishop at 
- | the Methodist General Conference, and Dr. 
| Newman mourns this second great defeat. 
He has remembrances of Salt Lake in con- 

nection with the previous one, 
Great outery is raised against the much 
7 | marrying of the Latter-day Saints, The 




























graph is as great a miracle to the Cheyenne 
Indians as any recorded miracle that the (4 

/¢ Age” or the orthodox minister can quote. f 
Mrs. Laura De Forté Gordon attended the = | J 
Cincinnati Convention and claimed a seat as | i 
adelegate from California, Herclaim was | 
treated with hisses and laughter. Shetook | ‘& L 
a position in front of the stand and endeay- jj A 

| 

A 


imagine the working of the overland tele- 
dent of America.’ Utah has not become the Voorhees bill as an illustration, 


Deseret yet, nor can it participate in Presi-| A notable event, as a result of the late 
dent making. terrible Franvo-German war, is the opening 
The last week of May, 1872, will bo me-|of the German University in Strasbourg, 
morable in American annals as the first time| which takes place June Ist—torday, That 
since tho. first ordinance of secession was famous city on the Rhine, after a siege me- 
in the South, that both houses of|morable in the annals of warfare, passed 
Congress had their full list of members. |into the hands of the Germans, aud now 
Statesmanship can retain a complete Federal | they take the surest means to permanently 
’ legislature, but the article has grown some-| consolidate their power, by establishing 
what scarce. there one of those seats of learning for which 
To pardon the worst class of crimiuals on Germany bas become enviably sn had | 
condition that they emigrate to the United} Miss Busan B. Anthony, it is mid, de~ 
States, is growing in favor with European | clared before the Cincinnati Convention met, 
mouarchies. Germany and Greece so far|that if it gave her cause “the cold shoul- 
have dove the largest busivess in this line,|der,” she would go to Philadelphia and 
the latest batch of villains thus disposed of] pledge the ballots of the womeu of America 
beivg the Marathon murderers from Greece. | to U. 8. Grant. As the women of America 
Orders have been forwarded by President|are yet without ballots, and ay it is very 
Grant to New Orleans, to which port it is) questionable, if they had them, whether they 
understood they have been sent, to prevent| would authorize any single individual to 
their landing. They should be captured, | pledge them for any candidate, the supposi- 
ironed, returned to Athens with Uncle Sam-| tion is fair that Miss Anthony possesses too 
uel’s compliments, and a bill for direct and}much good sense to have made any such 
« consequential” damages presented. declaration. 


ored to speak, but her voice was drowned 
by a tumultuous discord. Her persistence 
in seeking to address an assemblage that 
treated her claim in such a manner was un- 
dignified ; while the action of the Convea- 
tion in receiving her with hissesand uproar- | 
ious laughter, was disgraceful. The Liberal 1 
Republicans assembled in Cincinnati fora | op 
general work of purification and reform, evi- —f 7 
dently stood greatly in need of general re- | 
form themselves, in the matter of manners’ |j | 
as well as in politics. Mrs, Gordon wasas | | 
much entitled toa seat in that Convention | 
as Carl Schurz himself, forwe have yet to | 
learn that the call for it specified that z 
«male Republicans only were admissable. : | 
A new periodical in London is called <—:' 
“The Ladies.” iv 





to cultivate and improve our reasoning and 
reflecting faculties, not only to add to our hap- 
piness here, but our eternal felicity hereafter.® 


Mary from Grantsville continued in that vein 
when she wrote an impassioned editorial about Latter- 
day Saint women and polygamy: 

We provide amply for our poor, visit and 
care for the sick and afflicted, store up grain 
for a time of need, try to love our neighbors as 
ourselves, to do good to them that hate us. Are 
these the teachings of a wicked and licentious 
people? Are these the practices to condemn? 
That plural marriage binds woman and makes 
her a slave to man is utterly untrue; it is the 
beginning of her freedom; it is the door of her 
emancipation from slavery to man.’ 


tah women understood that their continued sup- 

UR. of the Church and plural marriage was at the 
very heart of political discussion. When they stood up 
for their beliefs after gaining the right to vote, there were 
immediate calls for revocation of their rights. Yet did 
the Latter-day Saint women respond by silencing their 
voices? No! Instead, they challenged the political office- 
holders who sought to revoke not only womens voting 
rights, but the voting rights of all Latter-day Saints. 
Through the Womans Exponent, Utah women were able 
to pay attention to national news as well as Utah news. 
As Congress pursued what came to be known as the Ed- 
munds-Tucker Act, the editors of the Womans Exponent 
printed bi-monthly updates of the congressional debates 
in Washington over the Latter-day Saints and polygamy, 
as well as news of national suffrage events. 

On March 6, 1886, Utah women met en masse in 
Salt Lake City to protest “the indignities and the suf- 
ferings they are made to endure in the present crusade 
against the Mormon people.’* Emily H. Woodmansee 
wrote a poem to be delivered at the mass meeting 
that included the following stanzas: 


Like a whirlwind approaching, vile laws now are 
pending, 

If passed, all the pillars of Freedom will shake; 

“Our cause is most just,’ yet it claims such defending; 

“The Women of Mormondom’ needs must awake. 

Thus we humbly petition Columbias nation, 

To frown on oppression and harsh legislation. 






Our foes trouble little or nothing to mention, 

For “poor Mormon women’ or “down-trodden wives,’ 
Were polygamy only the bone of contention, 

The “Mormons” might vote all the rest of their [lives]. 

Our foes may not count us smart, sensible folks; 

But we see through their purpose,—contempt it provokes.” 


While painful to endure, Latter-day Saint women 
were neither shocked nor surprised with the passage of 
the Edmunds-Tucker Act in 1887 that revoked suffrage. 
These strong and courageous women were primed 
for the fight. They had already been working for their 
sisters in other states and countries, and they knew the 
arguments they would face. Women such as Emmeline 
B. Wells, Susa Young Gates, and Sarah M. Kimball had 
been a presence for years at national and international 
meetings of womens organizations. Now they marshaled 
their experience and influence to regain their voting 
rights in Utah while continuing their support for na- 
tional and international suffrage campaigns. They used 
the pages of the Womans Exponent to share minutes 
and experiences from womens organizations, express 
support for each other and Church leaders, and air their 
frustration at the national government for its continued 
lack of understanding of the Latter-day Saints. 

Heard throughout this political debate were testi- 
monies that a womans right to vote is not merely politi- 
cal but is intricately tied to her faith. The September 
1, 1878 issue of the Womans Exponent contained an 
article, “Thoughts on the Woman Question” by Hannah 
T. King. In it she stated: 


God is the Father of all spirits, both His sons 
and His daughters; can any thinking, reasonable 
mind believe that He cares less for His daughters 
than His sons? Common sense and the common 
feeling natural to every parent nega- 

tive such an idea... The woman 
question is the subject of the day 
and age in which we live; I feel 
it will be a work of time, as all 
great revolutions usually are, 
yet I feel sure it is especially 
womans era, and that change 
must come, when woman can 
indeed be a helpmeet for man." 


EMILY H. WOODMANSEE 


PIONEER 





In the January 1895 issue of the Exponent, there is an 
editorial explaining that several Latter-day Saint women would 
be attending the National Council of Women Triennial Coun- 
cil Meeting in Washington, DC. This editorial includes this 
strong testimony that women are daughters of God who have 
an important purpose in the world: 


The Lord loves his daughters as well as his sons, 
and he will aid them to accomplish the purposes 
designed for the redemption of woman and the 
blessing of humanity in which they are so deeply in- 
terested through the natural love which is so strong 
in the heart and soul of every true woman." 


| ee Saint women did not view themselves as 
inferior to men or lacking in the knowledge and abil- 
ity to form intelligent thoughts and actions. Rather, they 
recognized their worth as daughters of God, having divine 
responsibilities as did Eve, and as such having a respon- 
sibility to exercise their divine worth and talents to their 
families, communities, and church. 

When Utah was granted statehood on January 4, 1896, 
suffrage was built into the constitution. Utah women, 
Latter-day Saints and non-members alike, celebrated. The 
Womans Exponent printed several congratulatory letters 
including one from Mrs. H. J. Boutell, of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, where she wrote, “We rejoiced that Statehood brought 
political freedom to the women as well as the men of 
Utah.’ Additionally, an article from the Womans Tribune 
was included in the February 1, 1896 issue: 














“There are no women in the United States 


HANNAH T. 
NINE 


better fitted to exercise the right of suffrage 
than the women of Utah. They are ac- 
customed to manage great enterprises 
as witness their Relief Associations, 
they are thrifty, industrious, and 
simple and sincere in tastes and 
habits. ... they have joined hands 
with the women of the Suffrage 
Association, with the World's Fair 
work, and in that union of all ties 
the National Council, and in each 
capacity they have demonstrated their 
earnestness and ability.’ In the February 
15, 1896 issue, the Exponent reported on a 
“Utah Evening” at the Washington Con- 
vention, where Susan B. Anthony and the 
Reverend Anna Shaw expressed their joy in 
the success of the women of Utah. Anthony 


stated that “the triumph of Utah is our triumph.’” Despite 
differences in faith, Latter-day Saint women garnered the 
respect of women nationally and internationally with their 
determination and willingness to speak out in defense of 
woman suffrage. 

After their victory, Latter-day Saint women continued 
to press for suffrage for all women and took active roles in 
local, state, national, and international organizations. They 
opened doors and changed public opinion about Latter-day 
Saint women. The Womans Exponent kept women in- 
formed of politics and provided a safe environment where 
they could voice their opinions on womens rights, suffrage, 
education, and employment. Through the Exponent, Latter- 
day Saint women were able to share their faith, intelligence, 
determination, and abilities. In the final issue in February 
1914, Emmeline B. Wells closed with a “Heartfelt Farewell? 
In her editorial she stated, “For women, it [Womans Expo- 
nent] has been a standard bearer, proclaiming their worth 
and just claims throughout the long years of its existence.” 

The voices within the Womans Exponent set an example 
for those women who successfully continued the struggle for 
national voting rights between 1914 and 1919. Those voices 
are still heard by modern Latter-day Saint women who use 
their own voices to proclaim the worth of all daughters of 
God and to speak up for women’s rights worldwide. i 


1 “A Ladies’ Journal.” Unsigned article. Woman's Exponent, 1.1 (1 Jun 
1872)25: 


2 Nom de plumes or pen names were common among male and 
female writers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Some 
women used masculine pen names in order to step outside the 
woman's sphere. However, in the case of the Woman's Exponent, 
Latter-day Saint women did not take on masculine names. It is the 
opinion of the author that pen names were used by Latter-day Saint 
women due to fashion, fears of inadequacy or seeming too bold, 
and a desire to have different voices within the newspaper. In the 
October 15, 1872 issue of the Woman's Exponent, Louise L. Greene 
Richards wrote, “We would also request of ladies to overcome the 
difidence which many of them have to their names being published 
and let them appear attached to their articles. It will not only show 
that the contributions are original, but it will also show that you en- 
tertain honest opinions which you care not how openly you express: 
Louise L. Greene, Journal;’ Woman's Exponent, 1.10 (15 Oct 1872): 76. 
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3 "Women's Rights and Wrongs,’ signed by“E” Woman's Exponent, 
1.1 (1 Jun 1872): 5. 


4A Book of Records, Containing the proceedings of The Female 
Relief Society of Nauvoo,’ Nauvoo Relief Society Minute Book (17 Mar 
1842-16 Mar 1844), 12. josephsmithpapers.org. 


5“A Ladies’ Journal,” 8. 


6 Blanche Beechwood, “Why, Ah! Why.’ Woman's Exponent; 3.9 (30 
Sep 1874): 67. 


7 Mary from Grantsville, “Woman—Woman's Worst Enemy,’ 


Woman's Exponent, 7.15 (1 Jan 1879): 117. 


8 "The Ladies Mass Meeting,’ Woman's Exponent, 14.19 
(1 Mar 1886): 148. 
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SUSAN B. ANTHONY’S LETTER. 





ROCHESTER, New York 
. July 21, 1894. 
To the officers and members of the Woman 
Suffrage Association of Utah: 


My Dear Friends—I am delighted that 
you are now to be in the Union of States, 
as you have been for many years in the 
union of the dearold National Woman Suf- 
frage Association! On behalf of the forty- 
three states and the District of Columbia 
that composeour tnion, I congratulate you 
not only because Utah is to be a state, but 
because I hope and trust that her men, in 
Constitutional Convention assembled, will, 


like the noble men of Wyoming, ordain 
political equality toher women. And Iam 
sure that you, my dear sisters, who have 
not only tasted the sweets of liberty, but 
also the bitterness, the humiliation of the 
loss of the blessed symbol, will not allow 
the organic law of your state to be framed 
on the barbarism that makes women the 
political slaves of men. 

Now in the formative period of your con- 
stitution is the time to establish justice and 
equality to all the people. That adjective 
‘male’? once admitted into your organic 
law, will remain there. Don’t be cajoled 
into believing otherwise! Look how the 
women of New York have toiled and toiled 
over forty years to get ‘‘male’’ out of our 
constitution. Fifty thousand petitions and 
appeals poured into the constitutional con- 
vention of 1867, and we were sent away 
empty-handed; and now over half a milllon 
of the men and women of the state have 
prayed this constitutional convention and 
its suffrage committee reports 13 to 4 against 
granting our prayer, And we can hardly 
expect the 170 members to do much better 
than the seventeen appointed by their 
president to consider and report upon the 
question. 

No, no! Don’t be deluded by any 
specious reasoning, but demand justice now. 
Once ignored in your constitution—you'll 
be as powerless to secure recognition as are 

- we in the older states. And more, the men 
of your convention should not allow the 


9 Emily H. Woodmansee, “Give the Mormons Their Rights,’ 
Woman's Exponent, 14.20 (15 Mar 1886): 153. 


10 Hannah T. King, “Thoughts on the Woman Question, 
Woman's Exponent, 7.7 (1 Sep 1878): 49. 


11 “The National Council of Women,’ Woman's Exponent, 
23.13-14 (1 Jan 1895-15 Jan 1895): 228. 


12 “Letters to the Governor and Mrs. E. B. Wells,” Woman's 
Exponent, 24.15-16 (1 Jan 1896-15 Jan 1896): 101. 


13"The Third Star’ Unsigned article reprinted from Woman's 
Tribune. Woman's Exponent, 24.17 (1 Feb 1896): 107. 


14“The Utah Evening,’ Woman's Exponent, 24.18 (15 Feb 
1896): 113. 


15 Emmeline B. Wells, “Heartfelt Farewell,’ Woman's Expo- 
nent, 41.14 (1 Feb 1914): 100. 


question to be separately voted upon,either. 
But the suffrage clause should read, ‘‘Every 
citizen of the age of 21,’’ etc. I do feel 
very, very anxious lest the enemies ofequal 
rights to women will be too powerful, but 
I shall hope that truth and justice will pre- - 
vail and that Utah will present her state 
constitution with political equality to wo- 
men established beyond the power of re- 

eal. as 
I shall hardly be glad to have another 

state come into the union with women dis- 
franchised. I donot forget that Colorado 
men did vote ‘‘male’’ out of their state ~ 
constitution, but that is the first and only, 
state, and I fear may continue to be, for in 
no other state is there likely to be such'a 
favorable combination of incidents to help 
secure the good result. Even Kansas may 
be lost from lack of favorable conditions. 
The Republican state constitution going 
back on its party record and ignoring this 
amendment—that is saying that silence on 
the question was to be the plan of the 
party’s fall campaign—estops the great 
educational workin one half of the political 
meetings of the state, in which lay my 
chief hope of carrying the amendment, or 
rather one half of my hope; for now it will 
be discussed only in the other half of the 
political meetings—the Populist, instead of 
in all the meetings of both of the great 
parties of the state, as we had so earnestly 
hoped, yes expected. 

But whatever comes to New York and 
Kansas in our mighty struggle’ this fall, I 
trust the women of Utah will never be 
compelled to go through such a powerful 
ordeal, é. 

With best love to each and all of you— 
and best hope for your statehood—I.am 
very sincerely yours, kg % 

SUSAN B, ANTHONY. 
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“We hail with joy the great 
National Council of Women, 
and desire to unite with them in 
all that tends to elevate our sex and 
advance the human race.” ' 


~ Emmeline ®. Well; 


BY REBEKAH RYAN CLARK, Independent Historian 


tah women made history in 1870 when they were 
given the right to vote by Utahs territorial legis- 
lature and became the first women in America to 
cast ballots under an equal suffrage law. Embold- 
ened by this unique privilege, Latter-day Saint 
women began to engage in the national suffrage movement 
and develop meaningful—but complicated—relationships with 
prominent leaders such as Susan B. Anthony, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, and May Wright Sewall. These relationships proved 












invaluable as they paved the way for Latter-day Saint 
women to emerge from their geographical and cul- 


tural isolation in the West and become significant 


voices in the broader women’s movement. As 
they united with women of the nation in 
support of progressive reforms to society, 
Latter-day Saint women overcame 

negative stereotypes, gained leadership 


experience, fostered interdenomina- 


First row, second and third from the left: 
Elmina Shepard Taylor and Emmeline B. 
Wells; third from right, Susan B. Anthony. 
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tional relationships, and obtained important allies. 
When suffrage leaders decided to form a National 
Council of Women in 1888, two of the organizations 
that were initially invited to join this coalition stood 
out as striking anomalies—the Relief Society and 
the Young Ladies Mutual Improvement Associa- 
tion (YLMIA). These Latter-day Saint organizations 
would remain active, contributing members of the 


National Council of Women for almost a century. 


Solidifying Sisterhood: The Formation of 
the National Council of Women 


The foundational women’s rights convention 
in the United States was held in Seneca Falls, New 
York, in 1848, led by thirty-two-year-old Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton. In celebration of the fortieth anni- 
versary of this event, the National Woman Suffrage 
Association invited womens associations from 
around the world to a March 1888 commemorative 
meeting in Washington, DC.” With antipolygamy 
opposition at its height, The Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints welcomed and eagerly accept- 
ed the somewhat surprising invitations to the Chil- 
dren's Primary, the Relief Society, and the YLMIA 
to send delegates. Fifty-three women’s organiza- 


tions from seven countries sent representatives to 
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the conference where the delegates organized the 
International Council of Women (ICW), National 
Council of Women (NCW), and other subsequent 
national councils. The declared purpose of these 
new organizations was to coordinate efforts for the 
advancement of the status of women politically, 
economically, socially, and educationally. Although 
local womens clubs were almost ubiquitous in the 
US, the establishment of national and international 
organizations was unprecedented. 

Latter-day Saint leaders, both male and female, 
felt involvement in these womens associations 
would be vital to institutional survival after decades 
of national persecution. Latter-day Saint women 
recognized the important opportunity they had 
been granted to counteract negative public portray- 
als of Utah's women and to demonstrate their shared 
values with other American women, declaring in 
the first issue of Womans Exponent, “It is better to 
represent ourselves than to be misrepresented by 
others.”’ Church leaders encouraged and supported 
these efforts, often setting apart delegates before 
they left for NCW conferences and at times helping 
fund attendees’ expenses. After the inclusion of 
the Relief Society into the NCW, Elder Franklin D. 
Richards declared, “How can it be wrong, the right 
to take your place among the charitable institutions 
of the whole world? . . . This society is of conse- 
quence now, it has a standing among other great 
organizations of the world.” 

Including Latter-day Saint organizations as 
charter members of the NCW in 1888—two years 
before the Manifesto would lead to the end of plu- 
ral marriage in the Church—was highly controver- 
sial among the delegates. Longtime antipolygamy 
prejudice resurfaced from social purity 

organizations’ and threatened to block 
inclusion of the Utah-based groups. It 


“) ’ Ao > was the relationships Latter-day Saint 
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: suftrage leaders that ultimately se- 


1948, 





cured their membership. For nearly 

two decades, Emmeline B. Wells and 

others had demonstrated commitment 
to national suffrage and womens issues. As 
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Utah's preeminent suffragist, Wells led the Relief Society 
delegation in applying for membership. Her standing 
and reputation prompted national suffrage leaders to 
persuade the membership committee that the Latter- 
day Saint womens organizations should be accepted as 


benevolent institutions regardless of their religion.° At 


the first triennial meeting, which officially opened in 
Washington, DC, on February 23, 1891, the Relief Soci- 
ety and YLMIA joined the NCW as two of the original 
ten members. Three Utah delegates spoke on the last day 
of the convention about the work of the Relief Society 
and YLMIA. The organizations were legally incorporated 
into the NCW in 1892. 

Despite the approval of their membership, and their 
successful participation in the ICW World's Congress of pressured Emmeline B. Wells and other Latter-day Saint 
Representative Women at the Chicago World's Fair in delegates to take advantage of the “golden opportunity” 
1893, full acceptance of Latter-day Saint women re- to demonstrate their unity with other organizations by 
mained elusive. The elections of Church leaders Brigham supporting a proposed resolution to denounce polygamy 
H. Roberts and Reed Smoot to Congress at the turn of and unseat Brigham H. Roberts.’ This situation presented 
the century ignited a new wave of anti-polygamy senti- a particularly difficult dilemma. Roberts had been the 
ment. NCW President May Wright Sewall most vocal opponent of womens suffrage in Utah 
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just a few years before, 
and Wells and the 
other Latter-day Saint 
delegates had strongly 
campaigned against 
him in the congressional 
election, but the pro- 
posed resolution specifically 
targeted the Church of Jesus 
Christ. Not surprisingly, loyalty to 
their religion prevailed. After dramatic debates, and 
with the help of Susan B. Anthony, Wells success- 
fully passed a revised resolution that did not directly 
indict the Church.° 

Latter-day Saint women continued to face preju- 
dice and the repeated threat of expulsion during the 
next decade as social purity organizations relentlessly 
lobbied to ban them from the NCW? Discouraged 
by this opposition, some Latter-day Saint women 
questioned the value of their involvement in outside 
organizations. Emmeline B. Wells, who was ap- 
pointed General President of the Relief Society in 
1911, maintained her deep belief that the bridges 
built through involvement in the National Council of 
Women elevated women, the Church, and the larger 
society. President Joseph F. Smith agreed and rec- 
ommended that they maintain membership in the 
NCW, emphasizing the impact the Relief Society and 
YLMIA could have on Council efforts: “Tt is for you 
to lead the world. ... You are the head, not the tail?! 


Latter-day Saint Leadership: Impacting 
the Work of the National Council 


As Latter-day Saint women increasingly 
sought to influence NCW reform efforts in the 
following decades, they solidified their place in the 
Council and won the respect of their peers. The 
highly organized structure of the Latter-day Saint 
organizations, their ability to quickly mobilize 
thousands of women, and their national and inter- 
national scope made them an asset for the NCW. 


Latter-day Saint representatives attended and 
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Hannah Ke 


living in Utah's Iosepa colony, accompanied other 


, anative Hawaiian 


Latter-day Saint delegates (including Susa 
Young Gates) to Washington, DC, in 1899 to 
participate in the third Triennial Congress of the 
NCW. She urged Council members to support the 
suffrage rights of women in recently-annexed 
Hawaii and then presented flower leis to NCW 
leaders May Wright Sewall, Susan B. Anthony, 


and Anna Howard Shaw. 


spoke at every biennial NCW meeting and served 
as US delegates to ICW congresses. Several were 
appointed as officers on executive committees. Re- 
lief Society General President Belle Spafford wrote 
in 1953, “That Relief Society is held in high esteem 
by members of the Council, there is no doubt... . 
Our many years of identification with the Council 
have brought understanding and friendship.”"' 

As they moved themselves out of infamy and 
into respectability, Latter-day Saint men and women 
imbued NCW membership with spiritual signifi- 
cance in recognition of its potential to strengthen 
and defend the Church. For example, President 
Lorenzo Snow and several Quorum of the Twelve 
members set apart Emmeline B. Wells prior to her 
attending the 1900 NCW convention. They blessed 
her with “influence with the women among 
whom she may associate in this Convention, 
... that they may become our friends and 
not our enemies.’* Susa Young Gates, a 
prominent Latter-day Saint woman who 
also served as a national NCW officer 
and suftrage leader, declared that Latter- 
day Saint delegates were “constantly 
carrying the message of Glad Tidings of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ,’ by “sowing the 
seeds of womans emancipation” through 
their work with the Council.” 

During the 1920s and 1930s, as the 
emphasis on polygamy declined, Latter-day 
Saints could more effectively focus their 
efforts in the NCW on common social 


reform interests. Their assimila- 








tion was so successful that by 1945, Relief 
Society leader Belle Spafford worried that 
Latter-day Saint women in the NCW often 
were not even perceived to be associated 
with the Church of Jesus Christ by other 
members. Spafford sparked a new wave 

of controversy by specifically announcing 
her religious affiliation during a National 
Council meeting. She subsequently found 
herself excluded by groups in the hallway 
and was unable to find a seat in the banquet 
room until the sympathetic Council presi- 
dent offered her a seat at the head table. 
Upon her return to Salt Lake City, a disillu- 
sioned Spafford met with President George 
Albert Smith and recommended that they cease their 
membership in the NCW. Like Joseph F. Smith before 
him, President Smith emphasized the impact that Latter- 
day Saint women would have through their public and 
political activities, and advised, “I think Mormon women 
have something to give to the women of the world and 
they may also learn from them.’ He urged her, “Go back 
and make your influence felt.”"* 

This directive was a turning point. Rather than 
inhibiting the success of Latter-day Saint women in the 
NCW, this new commitment to “make [their] influence 
felt” during the mid-twentieth century led to a general 
increase in recognition and acceptance that would span 
more than two decades. Within three years of being 
shunned by delegates for publicly declaring her Latter- 
day Saint identity, Belle Spafford was elected second 
vice-president of the NCW, a direct result of the strong 
views she had expressed in meetings. She proceeded to 
hold nearly every office in the NCW, including Council 
president from 1968 to 1970 while she was also serving 
as General President of the Relief Society. Several other 
Church leaders, including the Young Womens General 
President Florence Jacobsen, held executive offices and 
served as international delegates. 

Latter-day Saint delegates in the 1950s, 1960s, and 
1970s exercised substantial influence within the NCW by 
advocating a more moderate stand on major social and 


moral issues. As the National Council confronted the 
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increasing sexual license, feminist activism, and other 


issues emerging in the 1960s and later, Latter-day Saint 
representatives became increasingly known for their 
unflinching stands on moral issues and social policies. 
These views were initially in harmony with the conserva- 
tive positions of most NCW members, but in the 1970s 
mainstream opinions were rapidly drifting toward a more 
liberal outlook. Latter-day Saint women found themselves 
frequently dissenting from Council resolutions. 


Beyond the National Council: Building on a 
Legacy of Combination 


While Belle Spafford served as President of the 
NCW, the dissenting opinions of Latter-day Saint 
representatives were visibly highlighted. After Spaf- 
fords retirement and then death in the mid-1980s, the 
Latter-day Saint delegates’ opposing votes on major 
issues were no longer publicized as they had been during 
Spaftord’s leadership. Relief Society General Presidents 
Barbara Smith and Barbara Winder became concerned 
that affiliation with the NCW implied official Church 
support of progressive resolutions even when the Relief 
Society and Young Women organizations had voted in 
dissent. Additionally, it became increasingly difficult to 
have representatives at every NCW meeting in New York 
where most resolutions were created and debated. While 
immense good had been accomplished through long- 
standing membership with the NCW, affiliation with the 
Council no longer seemed to be in the best interest of the 
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Church or Latter-day Saint 
women. In 1987, after almost fr , 
one hundred years of mem- 
bership, the Latter-day Saint e 
organizations officially ended 
their relationships with the 





National Council of Women. 
In writing about the 

Relief Society's membership 

in the NCW, Belle Spafford 

once wrote: “A review of 

the history of Relief Society 


leaves one deeply impressed 


with the foresight, the cour- 

age, the judgment, and the progressive action of 
our early-day leaders. Imbued with the spirit of the 
gospel, eager to bring about righteousness and the 
well-being of their fellows, counseled and directed 
in their activities by the Priesthood, they not only 
advanced the cause of Relief Society, but they 
stepped to the fore. .. , winning for themselves 

a place among the noteworthy.’ Although the 
Relief Society and Young Women organizations 
no longer participate in the National Council of 
Women, new connections have emerged to engage 
Latter-day Saint women and men in cooperation 
with churches, non-government organizations 
(NGOs), and other institutions to advance hu- 
manitarian causes around the world. These efforts 
are the legacy of early Latter-day Saint women and 
men who recognized the importance of building 
bridges and harnessing the power of collective ac- 
tion for the betterment of society. 


1 Emmeline B. Wells, in “Transactions of the National 
Council of Women of the United States, Assembled in 
Washington, D. C., February 22 to 25, 1891,/"(1891): 260. 
Library of Congress. 


2“Fortieth Anniversary of the Woman Suffrage Move- 
ment,’ Woman's Exponent, 16.18 (15 Feb 1888): 140; 
“International Council of Women, Assembled by the 
National Woman Suffrage Association of the United 
States, to Celebrate the Fortieth Anniversary of the 
Woman Suffrage Movement,’ (1888), 1. 
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“A review of the history of 


i * ©) Relief Society leaves one deeply 


impressed . . . they not only 


4 advanced the cause of Relief Society, 
but they stepped to the fore. . . , winning for 


themselves a place among the noteworthy. ” 


Bell -Sffed 


3 “A Utah Ladies’ Journal,’ Woman's Exponent, 1.1 (15 Jan 
1873): 8. 


4 Quoted in Carol Cornwall Madsen, “The Power of Combi- 
nation: Emmeline B. Wells and the National and Interna- 
tional Councils of Women,” BYU Studies 33.4 (1993): 250. 


5 “Social purity” was a late 19th-century movement that 
sought to abolish prostitution, opposed contraception, 
and took other strong positions on matters of Christian 
morality. Social purity proponents viewed plural marriage 
as an immoral practice. 


6 “Purity of the Home: Stir in Women’s Council Over Anti- 
Mormon Resolution,’ Washington Post (14 Apr 1905): 2;“A 
Glimpse of Washington, the Woman's National Council; 
Woman's Exponent, 19.17 (1 Mar 1891): 132. 


7 Emmeline B. Wells, Diary, v. 24 (11 Feb 1899): 78. Harold B. 
Lee Library, BYU. 

8 "Miss Anthony on Roberts,’ Woman's Exponent 28.12-13 
(15 Nov 1899): 80. 

9“Purity of the Home: Stir in Women’s Council Over Anti- 
Mormon Resolution,’ Washington Post (14 Apr 1905). 

10 Quoted in Jill Mulvay Derr, et al., Women of Covenant: 
The Story of the Relief Society (1992), 218. 

11 Belle S. Spafford, “The National Council of Women, Relief 
Society Magazine 40 (Apr 1953): 219. 

12 “Blessing Pronounced Upon the Head of Emmeline B. 
Wells,"9 Nov 1900, Harold B. Lee Library, BYU. 


13 Susa Young Gates, “The Administration of Bathsheba W. 
Smith, 1901-1910/'draft chapter 26, History of Women, 13. 
CHL. 


14 Belle S. Spafford Oral History, interviewed by Jill Mulvay 
Derr, (1975-76), typescript: 89. CHL. 

15 Belle S. Spafford, “The National Council of Women, Relief 
Society Magazine 40 (Apr 1953): 216. 
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Emily F. Richards ‘served as a sarah M. Kimball ‘organized new Mattie Hughes Cannon 
spokesperson for the Church Relief Society groups all over Utah, “earned four degrees, in 

and traveled the country giv- led the way in constructing new medicine, chemistry, pharma- 
ing speeches. ... Whenever she buildings for women to gather, ceuticals, and oratory.... [She] 
expressed her beliefs, people and served as a Relief Society presi- became the first female state 
listened” dent for forty years.” senator in the entire country!” 


Excerpts from McArthur Krishna, Bethany Brady 
Spalding, Girls Who Choose God: Stories of 
f ‘ Extraordinary Women from Church History. 

. Part of a three volume series that honors strong 
women from the Bible, the Book of Mormon, and 
Church history. Illustrated by Kathleen Peterson. 
Used by permission, courtesy of Deseret Book. 
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BY MARY JANE WOODGER 


Adapted by the author from “Alice Louise Reynolds: 
A Lighter of Lamps,’ in Brittany Chapman Nash and 
Richard E. Turley Jr., Women of Faith in the Latter 
Days, Volume 4, 1871-1900 (2017), 188-90. 


lice Louise Reynolds'-joined the faculty at 
Brigham Young Academy in Provo in 
1895, becoming the first woman to teach 
college-level courses there. She was the 

first female to become a full-time professor at BYU, 
and the second female professor in Utah. She also 
was the first woman at the academy to teach classes 
other than needlework, cooking, and music. Her self- 
evaluation was that “The trustees, faculty and student 
body all approved of [her] classes,’ and she became a 
favorite instructor to over five thousand students in 
twenty different English courses in her forty-four-year 
career atthe Academy and University.’ 

Alice's interests outside the classroom were not 
confined to church work or Latter-day Saint circles 
of influence— she was also a political activist. As a 
suffragist and active Democrat, Alice served on the 
Democratic Party’s National Committee and was 
a delegate to its national conventions. She was also 
a delegate to the General Federation of Womens 
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Clubs, the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, 
and the League of Women 
Voters at the Pan American 
Convention. She attended her 
first convention as a “delegate 
from Sorosis Club to the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in St. Louis in 1904.’° From those 
beginnings she became an important 
advocate for women. 

When Alice was chosen to be a delegate to a na- 
tional suffrage convention, she became very anxious 
because she was sure the “Mormon question” would 
come up and she was the only Latter-day Saint | 
woman who would be attending. Nothing happened 
until the last session of the twelfth day when one of 
the other delegates arose and said to Alice, “You do 
know something of the degradation of the life of the 
Mormon woman, but it is impossible to portray it to 
you in all its dark phases, neither can you under- 
stand the influence of the Mormon church over the 
people. They dictate to them in all matters. They are 
not permitted to cast their vote in accord with their 
own convictions, but must vote as the church dic- 
tates.” Alice was then given three minutes to reply. 


Alice remembers her clear response: 


I told them that I was a Democrat, that I 
voted the Democratic ticket, that everybody 
knew it, and that the Church did not inter- 
fere with my vote. That to the Mormon, his 
home was the holy of holies, a sacred spot 
from which he sought to keep all unhallowed 
influences, that infidelity to marriage vows 
and the living of an immoral life was de- 
nounced in the severest terms by Mormons 


who thought it a crime next to murder, and 


that there was nothing that the Mormon empha- 
sized more than purity in the home.* 


After the session, a reporter from the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch interviewed Alice and wrote a very favorable 
article which was picked up by the Associated Press and 
published throughout the nation.’ 

Alice continued to represent the state of Utah and 
woinan suffrage at various conventions. She became well- 
known and was often approached as a leader of the move- 
ment. For instance, at one 1916 convention, Alice met sev- 
eral members of the United States Senate, including Senator 


Hoke Smith of Georgia, an anti-suftragist. He said to Alice, .’ 


“You have suffrage in Utah, haven't you, Miss Reynolds?” 
When she replied that such was the case, he said, “Well, you 
go home and enjoy it. We dont want it in Georgia. We have 
a toast that we drink to Georgia women that we don't want 
to change. We never wish to drink to the toast—"Women, 
once our superiors, now our equals.”® 

At the conventions, Alice became a recognized leader. 
“She advocated the idea that women should sit on school 
and health boards, on boards of institutions, and in legisla- 
tive and congressional halls, where laws are made.’ At one 
convention, when the state of Montana was coming under 
scrutiny for allowing women to vote, the Governor of Mon- 
tana approached Alice and requested she second his nomi- 
nation. He told Alice, “I know your voice carries because I 
heard you speak.’ Alice was privileged to see her work bear 
fruit when woman suffrage became law across the land.° 

Alice represented not only Latter-day Saint women but 
also all American women, and in many situations she made 
friends and advocates. Though Alice was never married 
in mortality, she never showed any bitterness; in fact, she 
once said, “To some of you the sweetest word in the English 
language is ‘husband, to some of you, ‘child; but to me the 
sweetest word in the English language is friend.” 

Alice's friend and general president of the Relief Soci- 
ety, Amy Brown Lyman, called Alice a “woman’s woman.’ 


Lyman felt, 


... Her service to the Relief Society (board mem- 
ber, magazine editor, and lesson writer) and her 
political and intellectual interests were focused 
toward helping women improve their contribu- 
tions to the world and to the work of the Mormon 
Church. Part of that work was the struggle for 
suffrage, a concern for most Relief Society members 
of the time. Another part of that work was to help 
women recognize the gifts they had. Her women 
students talk of individual time Alice spent helping 
them with their writing, and of her support of those 
who edited harshly the works of others, feeling that 
tough criticism would help them to grow." 


1 Alice Louise Reynolds was born on April 1, 1873, to Mary 
Ann Tuddenhaum Reynolds and George Reynolds who was 
a member of the First Quorum of Seventy. She applied for 

a student loan and was awarded $500 that enabled her to 
attend the University of Michigan to study English litera- 
ture from 1892-1894. Higher education became a pattern 
throughout her life as she went on to take advanced courses 
at University of Chicago, Cornell, Berkeley, and Columbia, 
and studied in, London and Paris. But in all these studies, she 
did not pursue an advanced degree—she simply wanted the 
knowledge necessary to teach new courses to her students. 
After a career of more than forty years, she passed away on 
December,5, 1938: 


2 Alice Louise Reynolds, “The Story of My Life,’ Harold B. Lee 
Library, BYU, 3; Amy Brown Lyman, A Lighter of Lamps: The 
Life Story of Alice Louise Reynolds (1947), 27-28; Alice Louise 
Reynolds, “Autobiography of Alice Louise Reynolds/ Harold B. 
Lee Library, BYU, 12. 


3 Reynolds, ‘The Story of My Life”’5. 

4 Reynolds Autobiography, 14-15. 
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6 Ibid., 38-9. | 

7 Lyman, A Lighter ofLamps, 53. 

8 Reynolds, “The Story of. My Life,6. 

9 Lyman, A Lighter of Lamps, 60. 

10 Vicky Burgess-Olsen,.Sister Saints (1978), 283. 
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f the many women who became 
active in Utah's woman suffrage 
movement between 1870 and 
1920, no person was more uni- 
versally respected and supported than Emily 
S. Richards. While still a teenager she had de- 
cided to become a Relief Society member and 





was noted for the attention she paid to elderly 
sisters in her ward and in the Weber Stake. 


She seemed to have a natural understanding “W/o men [n Ow] h ave 


of the service that should be given by Latter-day 


Saint sisters to each other. After her marriage she a ch ance In th e Utah 
was called to local leadership in the Young Ladies con st it u t on t O 


Mutual Improvement Association, and she fulfilled 


her callings to the young women with the same S h OW t h eC i i capacity 
commitment and enthusiasm that she had shown in 
a for government.” 


the Relief Society. Indeed, when it became time for 
her and her family to move to Salt Lake City in 1884, 


peep rye patty etyenan her honorin @ 2ccni was 1831, moved with the Church to Ohio and Nauvoo, 


a notable celebration of love and respect for the still and became Utah pioneers in 1848—was born May 


young woman of thirty-four. 13, 1850 in South Cottonwood, Salt Lake County, 
Emily Sophia Tanner, the daughter of Nathan Utah. From the time of her marriage to Franklin 

Tanner Sr. and Rachel Winter Smith—native New S. Richards in 1868 until 1884, she lived in Ogden 

Yorkers who joined the Church of Jesus Christ in where she was part of one of the most prominent 
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families in Weber County. She resided in Salt Lake City 
for most of the rest of her life. She was mother to three 





sons and two daughters, although her third son died 
shortly before his first birthday in 1874. 

Emily had begun to be active in womens voting 
rights groups while still living in Ogden. Because of her 
talent for speaking and her natural leadership qualities, 
she was chosen to represent Utah in 1880 as a speaker 
at a convention of the National Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation in Washington DC. Utah delegates were given 
special recognition at such gatherings because of Utah's 
unique position as one of only four states and territories 
where women had been granted the right to vote. 

Shortly after settling in Salt Lake City in 1884, 

Emily was called to the general board of the Relief Society, 
where she served for thirty years. For the rest of her life, 
few womens rights or suffrage meetings took place in 
Utah—and nationally—with which she was not associ- 
ated, especially if the interests of the women of Utah were 
concerned. She received a special call from the First Presi- 
dency to be a missionary to the women of the nation. 

Mrs. Richards represented Utah as territorial 
president of the Board of Lady Managers for the 
World's Columbian Exposition—popularly known as 
the 1893 Chicago World's Fair. During the Exposition 
she addressed the womans branch of the Parliament of 
Religions, speaking on “Women of Mormondom.’ She 
served as a hostess greeting prominent and everyday 
visitors to the Utah Building at the fair. 

Mrs. Richards was one of the woman leaders of 
the victorious 1895 campaign to include equal suffrage 
for women in Utahs state constitution. She enjoyed the 


support of her prominent husband, Franklin, who was 
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a delegate at the Constitutional Convention. During these 


years Emily S. Richards also became a vocal supporter 
of the Democratic Party in Utah. In later years she was 

a delegate and speaker in the International Womens 
Council in Berlin in 1904; she represented Utah in the 
International Convention of Charities and Corrections 
held in Toronto, Canada, in 1914. For ten years, she was 
a trustee of the Utah Agricultural College and for an 
equal length of time, a director of the Salt Lake City Free 
Library. She was a participant in local committees and 
charitable efforts in Utah to benefit orphans, and to care 
for women whose life experiences had left them desperate 
and without the support of husband or family. 

The names and allegiances of the national suf- 
frage groups changed during the years leading up to 
the passage of the Nineteenth Amendment to the US 
Constitution, but Emily S. Richards was always among 
the leadership of Utah’ participating organizations. 

She was president of the Utah delegation that attended 
the NAWSA convention in St. Louis in 1919 where the 
League of Women Voters formed, and she led the orga- 
nization of that group in Utah. The League of Women 
Voters became the voice for womens interests in the US 
for decades after woman suffrage became law. 

Emily S. Richards was a unique and talented wom- 
ens leader, and the list of all her positions and accom- 
plishments are too numerous to include. At her death in 
Salt Lake City in 1929, she was survived by her husband 
and three of her children. In her life she had worked 
with most of the famous national women’s leaders of the 
time and sat on the dais on numerous national conven- 
tions as speaker, delegate, officer, and respected veteran 
of the struggle for womens rights in the United States. if 
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Eliza Roxcy Snow, a renowned poet and pioneer, reestablished the Relief Society in 
Utah Territory in 1866 and served as general president. She encouraged women to act 
independently, speak publicly, participate in civic activity, and defend religious freedom. 






Joseph Smith, 
Brigham Young 













Mary Isabella Hales Horne, a prominent leader in an astounding number of political, 
business, ecclesiastical, and charitable organizations. In 1886, she led a mass meeting to 
protest the impending Edmunds-Tucker Bill. 


sarah Melissa Granger Kimball, founder of the Ladies’ Society of Nauvoo, suffragist, 
79 Hiram S. Kimball advocate of women's rights, and ward Relief Society president for forty years. championed 


the building of the first Relief Society Hall in 1868. 
George A. Smith 


James Harris, 
Newel K. Whitney, 
Daniel H. Wells 


John T. Caine 


William Ferguson 


Joseph Horne 


















Bathsheba Wilson Bigler Smith, fourth general president of the Relief Society, matron 
of the Salt Lake Temple, on the board of directors of Deseret Hospital, and leader in the 
US woman suffrage movement. 











Emmeline Blanche Woodward Harris Whitney Wells, Utah's leading suffragist who 
met four US presidents; editor of the Woman's Exponent for forty years—championing 

women's economic, educational, and suffrage rights. Fifth general president of the Relief 
Society 1910-1921. 











Margaret Ann Nightingale Caine was the first president of the Utah Woman Suffrage 
Association of Utah, a secretary of Salt Lake Stake Relief Society, and the elected auditor 
of Salt Lake County 1897-1898. 











Ellen Brooke Ferguson moved to Utah Territory, June 1876. Appointed the first resident 
physician and surgeon for Deseret Hospital, 1882; active in woman suffrage associations; 
president of the Salt Lake County Woman Suffrage Association (WSA); her daughter, 

Claire Ferguson, was one of the first female deputy sheriffs in the nation. 













Charlotte Ives Cobb Godbe Kirby, a believer in equal rights, worked to advance the 
cause of women’s individual liberties, including the right to vote. First Utah woman to 
hold office in a national suffrage organization. 


William S. Godbe, 
John Kirby 








Parley P. Pratt Jr, Esther Romania Bunnell Pratt Penrose, first LDS woman to receive an MD degree and 
Charles W. Penrose the first female medical doctor in Utah. 


* Seth L. Ford 










Seraph Young—when the twenty-three year old cast her ballot in Salt Lake's city election 
on February 14, 1870, she became the first female voter both in Utah and in the modern 
United States; teacher at the University of Deseret. 












Louisa Lula Greene, a poet and first female periodical editor in Utah Territory; contrib- 
uted to the Salt Lake Herald and Deseret News; first editor of the Woman's Exponent; on 
the Primary general board for twenty-five years. 






Levi W. Richards 
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Jennie Anderson Froiseth, anti-polygamist; suffragist; founder of Utah’s first women’s 
club, the Blue Tea, a literary club for women who were not were not Latter-day Saints. 
She played a role in bringing enfranchisement to Utah Territory and was vice president 
of the Woman Suffrage Association of Utah. 


Bernard Froiseth 


Zina Presendia Young Williams Card, religious leader; suffragist; women’s rights activist; 
first “Dean of Women” at Brigham Young Academy; fought on a national level for woman 
suffrage and the right to practice plural marriage; female leader of the Alberta colonies. 


Thomas C. Williams, 
Charles Ora Card 


Emily 5. Tanner Richards, speaker and public face of Utah suffrage; co-organized the 
Franklin S. Richards Woman Suffrage Association of Utah; created local suffrage associations in conjunction 
with local Relief Societies throughout Utah. 


Ruth May Fox, became a charter member of the Utah Woman's Press Club; spoke for 
Jesse Williams Fox Jr. woman suffrage throughout Utah; helped draft a petition presented to the 1895 Utah 
Constitutional Convention delegates. 


Elizabeth Pugsley Hayward, an elected member of the Utah State Senate; legislator, 
Henry J. Hayward delegate, and advocate for children’s rights; led Utah's ratification of the 19th Amend- 
ment in 1919. 


Alma Baily Dunford, Susa Young Gates, writer, periodical editor, and women's rights advocate in Utah; founded 


the Young Woman’ Journal and the Utah Woman's Press Club; press chairman of the Na- 
tional Council of Women; founded and edited the Relief Society magazine until 1922. 


Martha Maria “Mattie” Hughes Cannon, physician; Utah women's rights advocate and 

suffragist; Utah's first female state senator; helped put the enfranchisement of women 
Angus M. Cannon ame 

into Utah's constitution when it was granted statehood; author of Utah's earliest sanita- 

tion laws, founder of Utah's first State Board of Health. 

Mary “Minnie” McCluster Prior Quay—“The Silent Sentinels’: suffragist from Salt Lake 
Robert B. Quay City, among the 41 picketing the White House, Nov 10, 1917, arrested and suffered 

“incredible brutality” from the prison guards. 

Alice Merrill Horne, third woman to serve in the Utah House of Representatives; 
George H. Horne advanced bills for public health, education, fine arts; and legislation that created the first 

state-sponsored art agency in the nation. 

Alice Louise Reynolds became the first woman to become a full professor at BYU as 
Not married well as the first woman to deliver a BYU Founders Day address; advocate for women’s 

opportunities. 


Ellen Lovern Adair Robertson—“The Silent Sentinels’: suffragist who also picketed 
Charles T. Robertson the White House in November 1917, arrested and jailed, and a victim of the infamous 
“Night of Terror’ 


Jacob F. Gates 
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Ahn Jndependent Woman 


——— 


Martha Hughes 
Cannon 


BY SUSAN EASTON BLACK, Emeritus Professor of 
Church History and Doctrine at BYU 


as independence thrust upon Martha Hughes Cannon or did 
she choose it? The circumstances of her early years suggest 
she had little choice but to be independent. In later years 


when societal norms collided with her nature, she struggled 





to conform, and deliberately chose independence. She stepped 
into a world of men that was competitive and unforgiving, and in so doing, Martha' 
blazed new frontiers for women. She became an educated physician, a vocal suffragist, 
and the first woman elected to a state senate in the United States. Martha found that 
speaking up and making a difference was not for the timid but for those who were 


willing to stand alone for a cause greater than self. 


Childhood and Youth 

Martha Hughes, the second daughter of Peter Hughes and Elizabeth Evans, was 
born on July 1, 1857 in Llandudno, Denbighshire, Wales. When she was threeyears old, 
Martha emigrated with her parents and sister aboard the Underwriter from Liverpool 
to New York City. The Hughes family remained for a season in the city so Peter Hughes 
could work his trade as a cabinet maker to earn enough money to continue the family's 
journey to Utah Territory. 

When the needed means were slow in coming, Elder Erastus Snow suggested the 
Hughes family take advantage of the Perpetual Emigration Fund, a fund designed 
to help the less fortunate to migrate to Utah. Peter Hughes accepted the offer and 
took his family by train from New York to Florence, Nebraska, where they joined the 
Joseph Horne Company and began the next leg of their journey. 
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Shortly before arriving in the Salt Lake Valley, on 
September 3, 1861, Martha's twenty-one-month-old 
sister Annie Lloyd Hughes died and was buried in an 
unmarked grave. Four days after entering the valley on 
September 17, 1861, her father died. Losing her sister 
and her father at such a young age deeply affected Mar- 
tha, as did her mother’s remarriage to James Patten Paul, 
a widower with four sons. On some occasions, Martha 
would refer to herself as Martha Paul, and at other times 
as Martha Hughes. 

In her childhood and early youth, Martha knew little 
of mirth. By age fourteen, she was supporting herself as 
a schoolteacher. When she couldnt control the rowdy 
boys in her classroom, she quit and sought employment 
as a typesetter. She became proficient in typesetting and 
was hired part-time by the Deseret News and later by the 
Womans Exponent, where she became acquainted with 
prominent Latter-day Saint women like Emmeline B. 
Wells and Eliza R. Snow. 


Education 
Martha didnt aspire to be like them. She was too in- 
dependent for that. She aspired to be a medical doctor—a 
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seemingly hopeless goal, as the medical field was dominat- 
ed by men and she did not have the resources to further 
her education. But when Brigham Young gave his October 
1873 General Conference address that encouraged women 
to enter the medical field and become doctors, Martha 
enrolled in pre-med classes at the University of Deseret at 
age sixteen. She worked as a typesetter by day at the Wom- 
ans Exponent and attended night classes at the university, 
earning a certificate in chemistry in 1878. 

Her determination to push forward with her educa- 
tion did not go unnoticed. On August 13, 1878, at age 
twenty-one, Martha Hughes was one of four women set 
apart by President John Taylor and his counselor George 
Q. Cannon to continue their studies in medicine.’ 

With the help of Church funds, Martha Hughes 
enrolled in the medical studies program at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in the fall of 1878. During her first year 
in medical school she worked in the student dormitories 
washing dishes and making beds to supplement her 
funds. In her second year, she worked as a secretary for 
fellow student Bethenia Owens Adair. 

On July 1, 1880, Martha graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, but she did not return to Salt Lake 
City as expected. Instead, she briefly practiced medicine 
in Algonac, Michigan, before moving to Philadelphia in 
1881. There she took courses at the Auxiliary Medical De- 
partment of the University of Pennsylvania where she was 
the only woman among seventy-five students. Perhaps to 
better fit in with her classmates, Martha cut her hair short 
and took to wearing men’s boots. Some historians suggest 


the haircut was to save time, and the wearing of mens 
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boots was to keep her feet dry, but such idiosyncrasies at 
the time probably had more to do with Martha Hughes’ 
sense of independence. 

To keep her evenings full, Martha attended evening 
classes at the National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
learning the value of articulation, inflection, tone, and 
gesture. One year later, in 1882, she earned a bachelor's de- 
gree in pharmacology from the University of Pennsylvania 
and a diploma from the National School of Elocution and 
Oratory for successfully completing evening classes. 

After these accomplishments, at age twenty-five, 
Martha Hughes returned to Salt Lake City as one of the 
most educated women in the city. She opened a small 
medical practice in an addition to the family home built 
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by her stepfather, James Paul. She continued 
there in private practice until she was invited 
to be the second resident physician of the 
newly founded Deseret Hospital. As a resident 
physician, Martha organized training classes 
for nurses and gave a series of lectures on 
obstetrics. 


Marriage 

Although it could be assumed that Mar- 
tha Hughes felt fulfilled by her education and 
medical pursuits, in a letter to Barbara Replogle 
of Illinois, a former classmate, she wrote of mar- 
riage: “After all it is natural for men & women 
to love and marry—that is a part and parcel of 
the great plan of redemption. We never fully pay 
the debt to our parents until we bear children 
ourselves, providing it is within our power to do 
so. > With such feelings, it is little wonder that 
when Angus Munn Cannon—although twenty- 
three years older, with three wives and seven- 
teen children—came courting, Martha was interested. 
Angus served on the board of the Deseret Hospital and 
was the superintendent. In addition, he was president of 
the Salt Lake Stake of Zion, which included all the wards 
within the city. 

Martha had concerns about marrying Cannon and 
becoming a fourth wife, but not about plural marriage 
itself. She worried that her marriage would take place 
at a time when federal officers were raiding homes, 
arresting polygamous husbands, and tearing families 
apart, and society-at-large was demanding the end of 
polygamous relationships. To keep from attracting the 
attention of the authorities, Martha Hughes and Angus 
Cannon were married privately in the Endowment 
House on October 6, 1884. 

Some aspects of plural marriage suited Martha. She 
observed, “A plural wife is not half as much a slave as a 
single wife. If her husband has four wives, she has three 
weeks of freedom every single month. A plural wife has 
more time to herself, and more independence in every 
way, than a single one.”* Other aspects were not to her 
liking, such as avoiding being seen with Angus when 
federal marshals were lurking. She wrote to her friend 
Barbara, “The U.S. is determined to put down Polygamy, 
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and the officials here are working like majors—or | 
suppose beavers” and described her marriage as “a few 
stolen interviews thoroughly tinctured with dread of 
discovery.” 

A few months after their marriage Angus Cannon 
was arrested and Martha was called as a witness against 
him. Pregnant with a child that could be used as proof of 
the charges against Angus and aware she might be forced 
to testify against her child's father, Martha fled the city: 


I [am] considered an important witness, 
and if it can be proven that these children have 
actually come into the world, their fathers will be 
sent to jail for five years... . To me it is a serious 
matter to be the cause of sending to jail a father 
upon whom a lot of little children are dependent, 
whether those children were begotten by the 
same or by different mothers—the fact remains 
they all have little mouths that must be fed.° 


Even without Martha's testimony, Angus was con- 


victed of cohabitation and sent to prison for six months. 


After giving birth to Elizabeth Rachel Cannon, her 

first child, in September 1885, Martha wrote, “I would 
rather be a stranger in a strange land and be able to 
hold my head up among my fellow beings than to bea 
sneaking captive at home.’ In April 1886, she and baby 
Elizabeth traveled to New York and then on to England, 
a country she had not seen since childhood. Martha 
stayed with an uncle in Birmingham and then moved 
to Wolverton near Stratford-on-Avon to stay with other 
relatives. By 1887, Martha and her daughter were tour- 
ing Wales, Paris, and Switzerland with Lewis Cannon, a 
son of Angus. Although touring sounds delightful and 
filled with adventure, Martha began to be homesick. 
Letters exchanged with her husband were affectionate, 
and by December 1887 she was ready to return to the 
US. She and Elizabeth departed from Liverpool aboard 
the SS Arizona bound for New York, where she was met 
by Angus on her arrival. They travelled by train to Salt 
Lake City, arriving in June 1888. 


The Right to Vote 
Martha resumed her medical practice in the city 
by renting an office near Main Street. “We keep house 


on a small scale, my little girl is with me, and she is 
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such a jewel,’ she wrote.® She once again taught nursing 
courses through a school at the Deseret Hospital. Her 
second child, James Hughes Cannon, was born in 1890. 
It seemed to even the casual observer that Martha had a 
full life between her medical practice, her teaching, and 
her family, but not to Martha's way of thinking. She be- 
lieved she still had time to champion a new cause—the 
womans right to vote. 

In 1870 Utah had become the first territory in 
the United States to enfranchise women, literally fifty 
years before the Nineteenth Amendment would give 
all American women the right to vote. The Edmunds- 
Tucker Act—passed by Congress and signed into law 
by President Grover Cleveland in 1887—denied the 
right to vote for all women in Utah, a right they had 
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cherished for seventeen years. Angered by the passage of 
the new law, women in Utah leagued together with each 
other and with national suffragists to fight to regain 
their voting rights. 

Martha emerged as a natural choice to be a leader 
in the Utah Woman Suffrage Association. She gave doz- 
ens of speeches throughout the state extolling not only 
the right to vote but the need to educate women. She de- 
fended polygamy, asserting that wives in a polygamous 
marriage have more freedom and independence than 
in a monogamous marriage. She advocated for equality, 
arguing that “one of the principal reasons why women 
should vote—is that all men and women are created free 
and equal.” She urged women to “not waste our talents 
in the cauldron of modern nothingness, but strive to be- 
come women of intellect, and endeavor to do some little 
good while we live in this protracted gleam called life?’ 

Martha was vocal not only in Utah, but on a na- 
tional front. She didn't shy away from opportunities to 
travel to suffrage conventions and mingle with celebri- 
ties of the suffrage movement. By 1893 she had made 
a national name for herself and was a featured speaker 
at the World’s Congress of Representative Women at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago. When 
she was called upon to speak before a Congressional 
Judiciary Committee in Washington, DC, about the 
political activity of women in Utah, she said, “I know 
that women who stay home all the time have the most 
unpleasant homes there are. You give me a woman who 
thinks about something besides cook stoves and wash 
tubs and baby flannels, and Ill show you, nine times out 


of ten, a successful mother,”!” 


PHOTOS COURTESY UTAH STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


A State Senator 

When Utah was granted statehood in 1896, a suf- 
frage clause in the state constitution guaranteed women 
an equal right to vote with men. Pleased with her part in 
efforts to secure that right, Martha looked to continue 
her involvement in political affairs. Shortly after Utah's 
statehood, representatives of the Democratic Party 
asked Martha to run for the state senate and she ac- 
cepted. Martha Cannon became one of ten candidates— 
five Republicans and five Democrats—nominated for 
the five at-large seats in the state senate. Among the five 
Republican contenders were her husband Angus M. 
Cannon and her longtime friend and mentor, Emmeline 
B. Wells. Martha, Angus, and Emmeline did not actually 
run against each other in a head to head election—all 
three could have been elected. However, when the votes 
were tallied, all five Democrats were victors, including 
Martha Cannon. 

On November 3, 1896, Martha Hughes Cannon 
became the first woman elected as a state senator in the 
United States. News of her victory garnered local and 
national attention, not only because she was the first 
woman elected to a state senate, but also because her 
polygamist husband was one of the opposing candi- 
dates. Martha won with 10,288 votes to Angus Cannons 
8,054 votes. The Salt Lake Tribune opined that Angus 
Munn Cannon was more deserving of readers’ votes, 
while the Salt Lake Herald countered: “Mrs. Mattie 
Hughes Cannon, his wife, is the better man of the two. 
Send Mrs. Cannon to the State Senate and let Mr. Can- 
non, as a Republican, remain at home to manage home 
industry.’'' The New York Times editorialized, “[Martha] 
showed her intense independence by declining to follow 
the political convictions of her husband, who is one of 
the staunchest Republicans in the State?’ Angus met 
the situation with outward humor, but “he did not find 
it easy to accept his wife's effrontery.’'° 

For the next four years, Martha Cannon balanced 
the demands of motherhood, her medical practice, and 
her responsibilities in the senate. She did not take any 
role lightly. For example, in her first month in the senate 
she introduced three bills. The first was to build a hos- 
pital at the School for the Deaf and Dumb. The second 
was an Act to Protect the Health of Women and Girl Em- 
ployees, requiring employers to give female employees 
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some rest time when not serving customers. Her third 
bill was an Act Creating a State Board of Health and 
Defining its Duties. 

After the successful passage of these three bills, 
Martha sponsored additional legislation that led to 
improved sanitation laws, better education for the dis- 
abled, and the first pure food law in the state. She spon- 
sored a bill to make education of deaf, dumb, and blind 
citizens compulsory. When lobbyists sought to abolish 
the State Board of Public Examiners that certified doc- 
tors and midwives, Martha persuasively fought against 
the change. She supported a commission that would 
act to combat contagious diseases and tried to prohibit 
unvaccinated children from attending public schools, 
arguing that such a prohibition would slow the spread of 
disease. However, after the Deseret News printed rumors 
that vaccines were not safe, senators voted to let unvac- 
cinated children attend public schools. When a small- 
pox epidemic spread rapidly through the public schools 
in Utah in 1898-1899, Martha worked in the senate to 
pass a bill to eliminate communal cups commonly at- 
tached to water fountains in the Salt Lake Valley. 

With the highs and lows of public office, Martha 
had enough successes that there was talk of putting 
her name forward as a candidate for the United States 
Congress. But such talk ended when Martha became 
pregnant with her third child. Her daughter, Gwendolyn 
Hughes Cannon, was born on April 17, 1899, close to 
the end of her senate term. With the added demands on 
her time of a third child, Martha decided not to run for 
reelection. The Deseret News summarized her political 
career as “in political conventions, her wit, rapid think- 
ing, and knowledge made her capable of holding her 


own and of representing her sex most favorably.’ 


The Move to California 

Martha Hughes Cannon did not lead a sequestered 
life immediately after leaving the political arena. She 
served on the Utah Board of Health and on the board 
of directors of the Utah State School for the Deaf and 
Dumb. But by 1904, Martha had ended her public 
service, including her medical practice on Main Street. 
It was not the cares of family life that prompted the 
change; it was concerns about her own health. Believing 
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that living at sea level would improve her health, Martha 
and her children moved to California for an extended 
stay. She worked at the Selwyn Emmett Graves Memorial 
Dispensary to support her family and became some- 
what of an authority on narcotic addiction. The move to 
California was expected to be temporary, and there were 
many trips back to Utah through the years. But after the 
death of her husband Angus in 1915, California became a 
more permanent residence. 

Martha settled in a small home situated behind the 
home of her son James, who owned and operated Can- 
non Electric in Los Angeles. The only known travel of 
note for Martha in her later years was in February 1927, 
when she attended the thirtieth annual convention of 
the American Woman Suffrage Association in Wash- 
ington, DC. To say that Martha Cannon had become 
a recluse as she aged is not far from the truth. When 
diagnosed with terminal cancer, she requested that her 
diaries be burned at her death—a request that resulted 
in a disappointing loss to history. Martha Cannon died 
on July 10, 1932, in Los Angeles at age 75. Her body was 
laid to rest next to her husband Angus Cannon in the 
Salt Lake City Cemetery. 


Legacy 

Martha would be surprised to find that her legacy 
in Utah has taken on a life of its own. In 1986 the Mar- 
tha Hughes Cannon Health Building in Salt Lake City 
was dedicated in her honor. In 1996 a bronze statue of 
Martha, created by sculptor Laura Lee Stay Bradshaw, 
was dedicated and placed in the Utah Capitol rotunda. 


On November 3, 
1396, Martha Hughes 
Cannon became the 
first woman elected as 
a State senator in the 
United States. 





When the Utah Capitol was re-dedicated in 2008, the 
statue was moved to the foyer of the Utah State Senate 
Building. A bronze plaque honoring her as the author of 
Utah's first sanitation laws was placed on a boulder next 
to the drinking fountain on the northeast corner of 200 
West and South Temple. KUED television produced an 
hour-long documentary on her life and Utah legislators 
in October 2015 formed the Martha Hughes Cannon 
caucus to encourage more women to participate in state 
government. 

In 2018 the Utah Legislature voted to send a statue of 
Martha Hughes Cannon to the National Statuary Hall in 
2020 as the nation celebrates the centennial anniversary 
of the Nineteenth Amendment to the US Constitution. 
Headlines read, “Utah Sending the Nation’s First Female 
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State Senator to D.C., As a Statue.’’’ Since each state is al- 
lowed only two statues in the National Statuary Hall, the 
statue of Martha Hughes Cannon will replace the current 
statue of television inventor Philo Farnsworth. 

For Martha, who opened new frontiers for women 
as an educated physician, a vocal suffragist, and a Utah 
state senator, the honor is well deserved. She was an 
exemplar of a woman with an independent spirit who 
was willing to step into the world of men and make a 


difference. 
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At the Forefront 
n August 2020, the United States will celebrate the 100th 


anniversary of the Nineteenth Amendment to the US Con- 

stitution that extended voting rights to women across the 

country. Utahns also celebrate their own voting rights an- 

niversary in 2020—the 150th anniversary of Utah women 
being the first to legally cast ballots in an election. Before the 
Nineteenth Amendment became national law in 1920, Utah 
women had already gained the right to vote, not once, but twice, 
and had eagerly embraced their new role in the political process. 
Sixteen women had won election to the Utah legislature, and 
approximately 120 others had been elected to county offices. 
Utah women also became deeply involved in the national cause 
of woman suffrage. 

When Utah women cast their historic ballots in 1870, they 
attracted national attention as the first to vote under a woman's 
equal suffrage law. However, stiff opposition soon arose that 
eventually led to their disenfranchisement by congressional 
legislation in 1887. From 1887 to 1895, woman suffragists in 
Utah Territory organized and campaigned to regain the right 
to vote for all Utah women, and from 1896 to 1920 Utah 
women were active in the national campaign for a consti- 

tutional amendment to guarantee womens voting rights in 
every state. During these five decades, Utah women forged 
important relationships with prominent national suf- 
frage leaders and national advocacy organizations. Utah's 
suffragists learned about advocacy on a national scale 
from womens leaders in the East, and eastern suffragists 
learned much from Utah womens local experiences that 
they applied to their own state and national campaigns. 





Utah suffragists were often at the forefront of the national 





womens voting rights movement for fifty years. 
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Sara Bard Field 


n September 1915, Alice Paul’s Congres- 

Trolat-1 mela rolame)ma\colant=)aMa'4e) x=] emote) | (-{ein-Te) 

500,000 signatures on a suffrage peti- 
tion that was 18,333 feet and 4 inches long. 
Suffrage leader Sara Bard Field was selected 
as an envoy to transport the petition across 
id aTemecolUl aldavar- lave o)c-11-) a1 mimi nem Ge) ale|a-1-1-e- [ale 
President Woodrow Wilson. From September 
through December 1915, Field traveled with 
al=)ame] a NV{-1em \Vt-at- WA larelel-)aepm-lalemaat-\euallalcim 
Ingeborg Kinstedt, meeting with suffragists 
Valo m oe) |incer-1m(-t-(e(-]a-mnalcolele|aloleimaat-maelelalaaye 
The envoy stopped in Salt Lake City on Octo- 
ber 4, 1915, and was greeted by the governor, 
the mayor, Emmeline B. Wells, and many other 
oi cedr=|fomr-ValeMOleslamcve baie: (el (yam lam: lam) (-lele) e-iis) 
parade and ceremony on the steps of the new 
Uh el pcye-1K=m Or-)e) ine) Molelicellavemes)(ounela-vom (“119mm o(-l(0 
addressed the crowd and was welcomed with 
enthusiasm in Utah, where women had been 
Kola favem-lale miele) oleladialemmal-m-ienrig-(e(-Mer-let-m rele 
many years. Front three women, L to R: Ingeborg 
Kindstedt, Emmeline B. Wells, and Sara Bard Field; 
photos courtesy National Woman’s Party. 
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Exercising and Defending Voting Rights 


Utah womens participation in the national suffrage movement 
extends back to the formation of the earliest American woman's 
suffrage organizations. Two national associations formed in 1869 
when the nascent womans rights movement split over the Fifteenth 
Amendment that enfranchised black men but made no mention of 
women. The American Woman Suffrage Association (AWSA), found- 
ed by Lucy Stone, Henry Blackwell, and Julia Ward Howe, supported 
the Fifteenth Amendment's enfranchisement of black men as a step 
toward womens voting rights. The AWSA focused on a state-by-state 
approach to win suffrage for women by amending state constitutions. 
The more radical National Woman Suffrage Association (NWSA), led 
by Susan B. Anthony and Elizabeth Cady Stanton, refused to support 
the Fifteenth Amendment, and instead campaigned for an additional 
constitutional amendment to give the vote to all women. 

Utah women like Charlotte Cobb Godbe spoke to eastern 
audiences about the voting women of Utah as early as 1871 with the 
hope of establishing relationships with each of the national suffrage 
organizations. Godbe was appointed a member of NWSAs executive 
committee that year and Utah women continued to serve as NWSA 
officers for many years. However, the Latter-day Saint practice of po- 
lygamy complicated Utah womens relationships with both the NWSA 
and AWSA. AWSA leaders such as Lucy Stone and Mary Livermore 
felt that any association with Latter-day Saint women who defended 
polygamy would work against the national suffrage cause.’ As a result, 
the AWSA did little to advocate for Utah woman suffrage. 


Left: This petition, signed by many Utah women, opposed an 
attempt by Congress to disenfranchise Utah woman voters in 
1878. Strongly opposed to the Mormon practice of polygamy, 
Congress eventually passed legislation in 1887 that outlawed 
o)Lelge-Vmaat-laat-\el-m-lavemel(\-Talae-lalelal(i-re m=) mene: lame) a0(-]0 eam Balm: 


the only time that Congress took the vote away from women in 
1d at=Mecolelaldaveme-lae[6llavemaat-tan Ze) at(vamiam o)(6/e-\meat-laat-(e(-s-myvelel(elaint 
vote independently. Photo courtesy National Archives. 








NWSA leaders Anthony and Stanton strengthened 
their organizations relationship with Utah women during 


a ten-day trip to Utah in 1871, but they also expressed 
concern about polygamy. They visited with and spoke to 
audiences on both sides of the polygamy question, and 
urged Utah women to use the ballot to end the “slavery” 
of polygamy.’ Although this expectation was not real- 
ized, the two leaders continued to defend the absolute 
principle of Utah women’s right to 
vote through the 1870s and 1880s as 
ze ¢ anti-polygamists and other suffrag- 
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> ists urged Congress to disenfran- 
~f chise Utah women. Anthony and 
| Stanton worked through NWSA to 
\ protest these legislative proposals. 
Y Utah women reinforced 
their ties with the NWSA in 
1877 when Utahn Emmeline 
B. Wells organized a peti- 
tion drive in Utah Territory 
to support the campaign 
for a national suffrage 
amendment. The 7,000 
signatures Utahns 
gathered were the 
most of any state 
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or territory.’ As a result, Wells was appointed to the 
NWSA advisory committee in May 1878 and attended 
the January 1879 NWSA convention in Washington, 
DC, with Zina Young Williams. At the opening session 
Wells and Williams were seated on the platform with 
Susan B. Anthony and Elizabeth Cady Stanton in honor 
of their status as women who had already obtained the 
vote. They were appointed to committees, addressed the 
convention, testified before a House Judiciary Com- 
mittee on suffrage, and met with President Rutherford 
B. Hayes. These experiences led many national leaders, 
including Sara Andrews Spencer, Matilda Joslyn Gage, 
and Susan B. Anthony, to champion Utah womens mis- 
sion to retain the right to vote, although the suftragists 
were careful to make clear that they supported the Utah 
womens voting rights but not polygamy. 

At the 1876 NWSA convention, delegates passed a 
resolution against Congress attempts to disenfranchise 
Utah women and appointed Belva Lockwood, Sara 
Spencer, and Ellen C. Sargent to watch over women's 
rights in Utah.* Belva Lockwood was an accomplished 
lawyer and the first woman allowed to practice before 
the US Supreme Court. She brought her legal training 
to bear on the issue of Utah womans suffrage and often 
spoke in defense of that right, especially after Congress 
passed the Edmunds Act of 1882 which barred any 
citizen practicing polygamy, male or female, from 
voting in Utah Territory. 

In June 1885, Lockwood traveled to Utah and 
was warmly received by Utah suffragists. She spoke 
in Salt Lake City, Provo, Ogden, and Logan, attended 
formal receptions hosted by suftragists such as Emily 
Richards, and took time after her speeches to shake 
hands and speak with those who were anxious to 


meet her. Lockwood later advocated for Utah women 
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against an even more punitive bill in Congress called the 
Edmunds-Tucker Act, and urged NWSA members to 
support petitions sent by Utahns Emmeline B. Wells and 
Ellen Ferguson to President Grover Cleveland asking him 
to veto the bill if it passed Congress.” 

Despite Latter-day Saint womens efforts and those of 
national suffrage leaders, Congress passed the Edmunds- 
Tucker Act of 1887. This legislation disincorporated The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, confis- 

cated Church property, changed marriage and 



















inheritance laws, and revoked Utahs 1870 suffrage 
law, taking the right to vote away from all Utah 


women, regardless of religion or marital status. 


Organizing to Regain Voting Rights 
Having exercised the right to vote for seven- 
teen years, Latter-day Saint women were indig- 
nant at this interference with their civil liberties 
and soon organized to regain their rights. Led 
by Emily S. Richards, Utah suftragists worked 
through NWSA to set up the affiliated Utah 
Woman Suffrage Association (UWSA) in 
January 1889. While most members of 
the UWSA were Latter-day Saints, 
a few influential women of 
other faiths also joined 
and provided essential 
support for restor- 
ing suffrage rights. 
However, Jennie 
Froiseth and Cor- 
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nelia Paddock, who had both 
served as NWSA officers rep- 
resenting Utah, were notably 





absent from the formation of 
the UWSA because of their 
deep opposition to polygamy. 
Despite these tensions, suffrage advocacy flourished 
in Utah. By 1895 local suffrage associations had formed 
in twenty-one Utah counties. Women living in rural areas 
of the territory gathered regularly from San Juan County 
to Cache Valley to advocate for their rights and to support 
the national woman suffrage movement. These women 
generally worked under the direction of Utah leaders such 
as Emily S. Richards, Sarah M. Kimball, and Emmeline B. 
Wells, but many became grassroot leaders, independently 
advancing the suffrage cause in rural and remote areas. 
Local suffrage leaders had often served in the Relief 
Society, Primary, and other Church organizations, and 
used their influence to build support for womens voting 
rights by holding patri- 
otic events and fundrais- 
ers, marching in July 4th 
and 24th of July parades, 
and sharing their 
convictions that women 
were naturally equal to 
men as citizens. For ex- 
ample, the women of the 
Beaver County Suffrage 
Association created their 


own newsletter, “The 





Equal Rights Banner,’ to 
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In 1895, women from the UWSA met 
with national leaders at the annual 
NAWSA convention at the DeGive’s 
Opera House in Atlanta, Georgia. 


increase understanding of the suffrage movement in their 
community.° Utah suftragists often wore or decorated 
with yellow flowers, a symbol for woman suffrage. 

The integrated nature of the local, territorial, and 
national suffrage associations provided Utah women (and 
men) with opportunities to learn from and participate in 
the national suffrage movement in meaningful ways. The 
Womans Exponent printed news of national suftrage activ- 
ity and reprinted articles from other suffrage newspapers 
such as the Womans Journal. Local UWSA associations 
proudly hung pictures of national leaders like Susan B. An- 
thony and Elizabeth Cady Stanton next to those of Utah's 
own suffrage leaders. 

UWSA members held events to honor national suf- 
frage leaders on significant occasions. In celebration of 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton’ 80th birthday in 1895, women 
in the Washington County Suffrage Association held 
a meeting in Clark's Hall. “A large print of Ms. Stanton 
framed in chrysanthemums’ was the main decoration for 
the event, where the women heard biographical sketches 
from the life of the famed suftragist who had supported 
their voting rights.’ The territorial UWSA sent Stanton 
a silver and onyx ballot box to mark the occasion.* For 
Susan B. Anthony's 80th birthday in 1900, Utah suffrag- 
ists sent her black silk fabric manufactured in Utah that 
Anthony used for a dress still displayed in her bedroom 
in Rochester, New York. 

In early 1895, women from the UWSA met with 
national leaders at the annual NAWSA convention in 
Atlanta, Georgia. Emmeline B. Wells shared the stage with 
Susan B. Anthony and both spoke on the importance of 
Utah women regaining the vote. In preparation for Utah 
statehood, Utahs constitutional convention would be held 
beginning on March 4, 1895. The women of the UWSA 
were determined that the proposed constitution for the 


new state of Utah would include an equal suffrage clause. 
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Anthony had written to the UWSA specifically advising 
them not to accept a compromise or a promise of a future 
vote on equal suffrage, warning, “[D]emand justice now. 
Once ignored in your constitution—you ll be as powerless 
to secure recognition as are we in the older states.’ Heed- 
ing this advice, Utah women lobbied all 107 members of 
the Utah territorial legislature prior to the convention. 

As predicted, opponents at the constitutional conven- 
tion proposed that the question of woman suffrage be sub- 
mitted for a separate vote after statehood. They began cir- 
culating petitions throughout the territory to support their 
position. Motivated by Anthony's warning, the UWSA and 
several county associations presented their own petitions 
to the convention with thousands of signatures in favor of 
including woman suffrage 
in the constitution. The 
petitions reminded the 
delegates that “the women 
of Utah are by no means 
indifferent spectators of 
the drama” surround- 
ing their rights.’® The 
determination and hard 
work of Utahs suffrag- 
ists ultimately succeeded. 
When the convention 
closed on May 8, equal 
voting rights for all 
citizens were a part of the 
new state's constitution, a 
feat that would have been 
impossible without the 
organizational efforts of 
the UWSA." 

Just a few days after 


the close of the consti- 
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tutional convention, NWSA leaders Susan B. Anthony 
and Dr. Anna Howard Shaw came to Salt Lake City 

as part of the Rocky Mountain Suffrage Convention. 
The convention opened in Salt Lake's City and County 
Building, decorated with flags, streamers, flowers, and 
“large lithographs of Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stanton. . 
. hung in conspicuous places.”'* Other large gatherings 
at the Salt Lake Tabernacle and Assembly Hall allowed 
a great number of Utah suffragists to hear the words of 
these national leaders firsthand. 

In her address at the Tabernacle, Anthony remi- 
nisced about her 1871 visit to Salt Lake City and congrat- 
ulated Utah for being “the third mountain state . . . that 
has declared that their government shall be genuine, not 
for a part of the people, but for the whole community.”° 
She thanked Utah women for their support of NWSA pe- 
tition drives and other campaigns, noting that “Utah has 
always been with us.”'* Dr. Shaw also congratulated the 
men of the Utah Territorial Legislature and stated, “The 
work of the world demands the highest and best interests 
of men and women working side by side together.’”” 

After engaging in national suffrage activism and 
learning from national leaders, Utah women felt em- 
powered to be advocates for womens rights in their own 
communities. In her speech at the 1895 suffrage conven- 
tion, Relief Society founder and former UWSA presi- 
dent Sarah M. Kimball reflected: “Years ago I would not 
have dared to say the bold, grand things that Miss An- 
thony said, ... but the seed was planted within my soul 
and I have been laboring for the same cause.”'® Kimball 
credited reading Anthony's newspaper, The Revolution, 
in the late 1860s for having informed some of her work 
to elevate women in legal, economic, and spiritual mat- 
ters. Corinne Allen of Salt Lake City, a prominent leader 
of the antipolygamy movement, shared her thoughts 


during the Rocky Mountain Suffrage Convention as 
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well: “It is most fitting that at this time the women of 
Utah should confer with these distinguished leaders in 
all that tends to the elevation of women. This is a time 
when very many women here in Utah are hesitating 
about what is best to be done... It is but a few years 
since I was associated with this movement but .. . I 
finally became convinced that moral reform was impos- 


sible until the ballot was granted to women.’”” 


Working for a Federal Suffrage Amendment 


When Utah gained statehood, only two other 
states— Wyoming and Colorado—allowed women to 
vote equally with men. Suffragists across the nation 
were still working toward a constitutional amendment 
for womans suffrage. Utah suffrage leaders Emmeline B. 
Wells, Susa Young Gates, and Emily S. Richards contin- 
ued to foster Utah's relationship with national women’s 
organizations, including the newly-merged National 
American Woman Suffrage Association (NAWSA) and 
the National Council of Women (of which the Relief 
Society was a founding member). Emmeline B. Wells 
was made a member of the NAWSA national executive 
committee.'* In 1899, NAWSA president Carrie Chap- 
man Catt visited Utah to establish the Utah Council of 
Women in place of the UWSA. The new organization 
pledged to aid other states in their suffrage efforts. 

Utah women indeed continued to work with NAW- 
SA by providing funding, serving in leadership positions, 
collecting petitions, hosting national leaders, and attend- 
ing and speaking at national and international womens 
rights conventions. Additionally, national suffrage leaders 
held up Utah as an example of the success of woman suf- 
frage as they lobbied state-by-state for local suffrage and a 
national amendment to the constitution."” 

As the battle for national womans suffrage contin- 
ued into the early twentieth century, a few suffragists 


Right, L to R: Emily S. Richards (co-founder of Utah 
Woman Suffrage Association), Sarah M. Kimball 
(second president of UWSA), and Phebe Y. Beattie 
(executive committee chair of UWSA). 


PHOTO COURTESY UTAH STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


began to question the efficacy of NAWSAs state-by-state 
campaigns. Emerging leaders Alice Paul and Lucy Burns 
organized the influential NAWSA parade in Washing- 
ton, DC, in 1913, in which a delegation of Utah suf- 
fragists marched. After the parade, Paul and Burns split 
off from the more moderate NAWSA and formed the 
Congressional Union (CU) for Woman Suffrage, which 
became the National Woman's Party (NWP) in 1916. This 
organization focused solely on obtaining a national suf- 
frage amendment and engaged in more militant forms of 
protest for the right to vote. 

While Utahs suffragists maintained their close 
relationship with Carrie Chapman Catt and NAWSA 
during this period, many Utahns also supported the 
rival CU. When Alice Paul came to Utah in August 1915 
to establish an official CU branch, she commented on 
the “enthusiasm and interest” she found among Utah 
women.”’ CU leader Sara Bard Field was welcomed to 
Salt Lake City in October 1915 with an elaborate parade 
of Utah's suffragists and an official ceremony with Gov- 
ernor William Spry on the steps of the new Utah State 
Capitol building.*’ Delegates represented Utah at 
CU/NWP conferences, and two 
Utah suffragists, Lovern Robert- 
son and Minnie Quay, partici- 
pated in the controversial NWP 
picketing campaign in front of 
the White House in 1917. The two 
were arrested and imprisoned with 
NWP leaders on November 14, and 
suffered during the infamous “Night 
of Terror, when prison guards vio- 
lently abused the picketers.” , 

Utah's participa- 
tion in both NAWSA 
and NWP activism 











contributed to the eventual victory of the national 


suffrage movement. More than seventy years after 
American women began seeking the right to vote, 
Congress passed the Nineteenth Amendment to the 
US Constitution on June 4, 1919, and Utah’s legislature 
ratified the amendment on September 30, 1919 dur- 
ing a special session,” the seventeenth state and first of 
the three original western suffrage states to do so. State 
Senator Elizabeth Hayward introduced the amendment 
to the Utah Senate for ratification, and Representatives 
Grace Stratton Airey, Anna Piercey, and Delora Blakely 
played key roles in its adoption in the House. 

The Nineteenth Amendment officially became law 
on August 26, 1920 after ratification by the thirty-sixth 
state, Tennessee. The amendment states: “The right of 
citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied 

or abridged by the United States or by any state on 
account of sex.” 

Although the Nineteenth Amendment pro- 
hibited gender-based voting restrictions, it did not 
automatically grant suffrage to all women in the 
United States or in Utah. Certain US citizenship 
laws and restrictions imposed by individual states 

still prevented many women and men from cast- 
ing ballots. Native Americans were not considered 
US citizens in 1920, immigrants from Asian 


countries were barred from applying 
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support of their movement in the next 
Congress. L to R: Mrs. Marie Mahon of 
New York, and the following Utahns: 
Mrs. Hannah S. Lapish , Mrs. Emmeline 
B. Wells , US Senator Reed Smoot, Mrs. 


Lily Wolstenholme, Mrs. Elizabeth Hay- 


ward, Mrs. Margaret Zane Cherdron, 
Mrs. Lucy A. Clark, Mrs. J. H. Saxson, 
Mrs. A.D. Paine, Mrs. L. T. Freeze, Mrs. 
Ruth M. Fox, Mrs. Charles Livingston, 
Mrs. L. R. Tanner, and Mrs. Mary B. 
Lawrence. Photo courtesy National 
Woman ’s Party 


for citizenship, and Jim Crow laws 

in many states made it effectively 
impossible for African Americans to 
vote. In Utah, Native Americans liv- 
ing on reservations were not allowed 
to vote until 1957. Many women in 
Utah continued the ongoing work for 
equal suffrage rights by advocating for 
further legislation, including the land- 
mark Voting Rights Act of 1965. Their 
work has inspired future generations 
to take action to ensure that all voices 
are represented in government. 

The Utah Woman 
Suffrage Songbook, pub- 
lished in 1891 and used 
in womens meetings 
throughout the territory, 
included the song “God 
Shall Lead Us On” with 
lyrics written by national 
suffragist Julia Mills 
Dunn. In the second 


Send Gnders for books to the Office of the 
“Woman's Expopent.” 25 If, scath Bemply 
Street, Balt Cake City, Utay. 


verse, Dunn wrote of 
hearing “the voice of 
freedom from that far- 
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off western shore, * referring to Utahss 
decades of active support for woman's 
suffrage. The voices of Utah suffragists 
were heard in support of the national 
movement from the early days of its 
existence, and helped to shape and 
propel the movement, not only in 
Utah but throughout the nation. This 
year, as Utahns celebrate suffrage 
anniversaries, let us use our voices 
and recommit ourselves in support of 
causes that will make our communi- 


ties and the world a better place. 
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BY WAYNE HINTON 


nstances of womens political participation 

can be found over the centuries, such as in the 

matriarchal society of the Iroquois Indians 

of North America,’ but such occurrences are 

rare and did not persist into what we think 
of as modern times. It is difficult to tell exactly when 
and where the idea of womans suffrage originated in 
the modern world because the first experiments were 
limited in scope and generally of short duration. 

Sweden, for example, granted women the right 

to vote in local mayoral elections in 1718, but then re- 
voked that right in 1772. In 1862 unmarried, divorced, 
or widowed women who were taxpayers were once 
again allowed to vote in municipal elections. As a result 
of these early experiments, the Swedes claim to have 
been the first nation in the world to grant women the 
right to vote. However, married women—regarded as 
being under the guardianship of their husbands—were 
still excluded from voting, as were unmarried women 
iffrage in in Swedish 
bieved until 1919.7 


__ without property: In 1884 even these limited ed rights 


national senor was not finally a 
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The Kingdom of Hawaii granted universal adult 
suffrage in 1840, the first sovereign country to ever 
do so, but the right of women to vote was rescinded 
in 1852.’ In 1881 on the Isle of Man, a self-governing 
territory of the British Crown, women who owned 
property were given voting rights, becoming the first 
to exercise the vote in the British Isles.* 

In the mid-nineteenth century, women in sev- 
eral countries—most notably the United States and 
Britain—formed organizations to strive for the wom- 
ans right to vote. Perhaps the first organized efforts 
grew out of an international anti-slavery conference 
held in London in 1840. In the US, the womans 
rights movement attracted attention after a conven- 
tion held at Seneca Falls, New York, on July 19-20, 
1848. This event was organized by Lucretia Mott and 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, women who ng bea Elgar 
in the 1840 anti- Bee conference in Lon le 
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INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN, MARCH 1888 INAUGURAL GATHERING IN 
WASHINGTON, D.C. Standing, back row: Bessie Starr Keefer (Canada); Rachel Foster (US); 
Sophia Magelsson Groth (Norway); Margaret Dilke (UK); May Wright Sewall (US); Alice Scatch- 
erd (UK); Margaret Moore (Ireland). Seated, front row: Laura Ormiston Chant (UK); Susan B. 
Anthony (US); Isabelle Bogelot (France); Elizabeth Cady Stanton (US); Matilda Joslyn Gage 
(US); Alexandra Gripenberg (Finland). 


characteristic of many womens groups efforts to attract 
public attention. In the early twentieth century more 
militant advocates practiced civil disobedience, includ- 
ing illegal demonstrations, arson, and vandalism. When 
demonstrators were arrested, they sometimes went on 
hunger strikes to gain public sympathy.° 

In 1893, the British colony of New Zealand be- 
came the first self-governing nation in the world to 
permanently grant universal voting rights to women.’ 
Australia followed in 1902 by giving some women the 
right to vote and run for Parliament (but the country’s 
indigenous people were excluded until 1949). England 
and Finland granted limited rights to certain women 
prior to World War I. 

During WW I (1914-1918) women in Europe and 
North America took on many traditionally male jobs 
because so many men were engaged in the war. Ideas 
changed about the roles and jobs women were able to 
fill. Their support for the war effort made it increasingly 
difficult to argue that women were unfit to vote because 
they were physically or mentally inferior. The United 
States and British governments came under consider- 
able criticism for their support of democracy abroad 
while denying women the right to vote at home. 

As the war was coming to an end in November 1918, 
the British Parliament passed the Eligibility of Women 
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Act allowing women to run 
for seats in Parliament and 
granting women over the 
age of thirty the right to 
vote if they owned prop- 
erty, paid rent, or were the 
wife of a property owner 

or rent payer. However, it 
was not until ten years later 
that Parliament passed 

the Representation of the 
People Act granting all 
women twenty-one years 
of age and older the right 
to vote.* During this same post-war period many other 
countries granted suffrage to women, including Denmark, 
Iceland, the U.S.S.R., the Netherlands, Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Germany, Luxembourg, Canada, and the 
United States.’ 

Several European countries remained as holdouts on 
equal suffrage. Spain did not give women the right to vote 
until 1931. The French government in exile led by Charles 
de Gaulle gave French women the right to vote in July 
1944, before the country was fully liberated from German 
occupation. Other European nations such as Belgium, Italy, 
Romania, Yugoslavia, and Switzerland gave women the 
right to vote in the years following World War II. Finally, on 
July 1, 1984, tiny Liechtenstein awarded women the vote, 
becoming the last country in Europe to do so.” 

Ecuador in 1929 became the first Latin American 
country to give national suffrage to women, and when 
Paraguay gave women the right to vote in 1961, all Latin 
American countries allowed at least some women to vote 
on the national level." 

Indias original constitution of 1949 provided for 
universal suffrage. Most Middle Eastern countries 
granted women the right to vote within a few years after 
the end of World War I. However, Kuwait continues 
to exclude women from voting, and Saudi Arabia—a 


kingdom without democratic practices—has not granted 














suffrage to men or women.” On the 
African continent, the right to vote 
was generally conferred on both men 
and women when nations gained their 
independence from colonial rule. 
Worldwide, the effort to gain 
equal political rights for women has 
progressed unevenly. As historian 
Nancy Woloch wrote, “the women’s 
suffrage movement was at times, ... a 
crusade in search of a constituency.’ 
Womens movements evolved from 
initially emphasizing a broad array of 
reforms such as temperance, anti- 
slavery, access to education, better pay 
for women, union organization, op- 
posing government corruption, etc., 
until ultimately the movement came 
to focus almost solely on securing the 
voting franchise for women. With this 
transformation, meaningful success 


was finally achieved. 


SUFFRAGETTES HOLDING SIGNS IN LONDON, C. 1912, LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


In 1954 the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly adopted the Conven- 
tion on the Political Rights of Women, 
hoping to enshrine the equal rights of 
women to vote, hold office and access 
public services. Despite pressure from 
the UN, some nations such as Bhutan 
have only recently allowed women the 
right to vote, as it finally fell into line 
in 2008.'* 

Although progress came spo- 


radically and required a great effort 


over many years, women enjoy equal 
political rights with men in most of 


the world today. & 
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Utah's 1570 Woman Suffrage Act 





3rd — The Fifteenth Amendment to the US Constitution was 
ratified, granting the right to vote to male citizens regard- 
1867 less of race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 1879 | BA? 


Aion caret 12th — The acting governor of Utah signed legislation granting JANUARY —The Supreme MARCH 23 - Congress 
women the right to vote. 

endum to give e Court upheld a law declar- passed the Edmunds Act that 

women the 14th— Utah women became the first in the nation to exercise ing plural marriage to bea disenfranchised women and 

right to vote was their right to vote when they cast ballots in the Salt Lake criminal offense. men who practiced polygamy. 
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1883 


NOVEMBER 22 - 
Washington territorial 
legislature granted 


women the right to vote. 
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MARCH 3 - 
Congress passed the 
Edmunds-Tucker Act 
that denied the vote 
to all Utah women. 





1888 





When Wyoming was 
admitted to the Union, its 
state constitution granted 
women voting rights. 


1890 


Two leading suffrage organiza- 
tions merged to form the National 
American Woman Suffrage 
Association with Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton as president. 


JULY 10 - Wyoming became the 
first state to guarantee women’s suf- 
frage in its constitution. 


SEPTEMBER - President Wilford 
Woodruff announced the “Manifesto” 
intended to end the practice of plural 
marriage in The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints. 
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MARCH -— National Council of 
Women was formed and included 
the Relief Society and Young Ladies’ 
Mutual Improvement Association as 
charter members. 


AUGUST 14 - Washington Territory 
revokes women's right to vote. 
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NOVEMBER 7 
— Colorado voters 
approved a refer- 
endum granting 
women the right 
to vote. 


1896 


JANUARY 4 

— Utah became 
the 45th state in 
the union, and the 
third state to allow 
woman suffrage. 


NOVEMBER 3 
— Idaho became 
the fourth state 
to allow woman 
suffrage. 


NOVEMBER 3 
— Martha Hughes 
Cannon elected 
to the Utah State 
Senate. 


1898 


Brigham H. 

Roberts, a polyga- 
mist, elected to 

the US House of 
Representatives. 





1895 


APRIL 18 — Delegates to the Utah 
Constitutional Convention approved 
including women’s right to vote and 
hold office in the proposed state 
constitution. 


MAY 12-15 — Susan B. Anthony, 
Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, and other 
national and regional suffragists 
attended the Rocky Mountain 
Suffrage Convention in Salt Lake City. 


NOVEMBER 5 -— Utah voters 


approved the new state constitution. 


By 1893 women had full suf- 
frage in Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah, and Idaho. 
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MARCH 13 -— Susan B. 
Anthony died at age 86 in 
Rochester, New York. 


MAY 1914, suffrage 
leader Emmeline Pankhurst 
is arrested outside 
Buckingham Palace while 
irying to present a petition 
to King George V. 





THE SILENT SENTINELS were a group of 
suffragists that protested in front of the White House 
during Woodrow Wilsons presidency starting on January 
10, 1917. Many of the nearly 2,000 women who picketed 
were harassed, arrested, and unjustly treated by local and 
US authorities, including torture and abuse during the 


NOVEMBER 14, 1917 -“Night of Terror.” 
T 
| 


END OF 
WORLD WAR | 


FEBRUARY - 
Woman's Exponent 
published its final AUGUST 18 - 
issue. The Nineteenth 
Amendment 
to the US 


Constitution 
was ratified by 
Tennessee, the 

thirty-sixth state 
to do so, and 
became the law 
of the land eight 
days later. 


NOVEMBER 2 
— More than 
eight million 

women across 
the US voted for 
the first time 


in a national ~ 
election. oo 


) 





1914-18 


World War | led to 


ata 
opportunities for women | 
to fill many men’s roles in 
the workplace. 
tl 


The cross-country delegation lead by Sara Bard Field stopped 
in Salt Lake City on OCTOBER 4, 1915, and was greeted 
on the steps of the Utah State Capitol building by the governor, 
the mayor, Emmeline B. Wells, and many other officials and 
Utah suffragists. 















A SUFFRAGE SONG. 


AwaAkgE, O ye daughters of freedom and ease, 

Come forth from the scenes of your splendor and pride, 
There are deeds ye can do, there are words ye can speak 
That may strengthen the helpless and comfort the tried. 


In your comfort and pleasure ye know not the wrongs 
Which the daughters of earth, your own sisters,-endure; 
Let thy voice plead for them in thy homes and abroad, 
Till each woman hath rights that are lasting and sure. 


The fav’rite of fortune is honored and blest, 

And she sings her loved babe to its sleep in her arms; 

But the wine cup may quench the bright fire on her hearth, 
Or injustice may wreck all her life and its charms. 


Yet still through the perils and sorrows that rise 

There are fathers and brothers, are husbands and sons, 
Who are true to their manhood and womanhood, too, 
Who would right all the wrongs of these suffering ones. 


Then gather with them, whether great or though poor, 
And rest not until justice amendeth her laws; 

Until mother and babe, wife, widow and maid 

May claim without question the right in their cause. 


If woman may rule on the throne, or may die 

As martyr for faith or for country’s dear sake, 

Let the men she hath borne yield the life debt they owe, 

And grant her the rights that their manhood should make. 
Augusta Joyce Crocheron. 


Utah Woman Suffrage Song Book (1891), 6. 


was an early Latter-day 
Saint pioneer and writer. 
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9, 1844, she was two years 
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Brooklyn. In 1867 her parents John and Caroline 
Joyce settled in Utah Territory, and in 1870 she 


became a plural wife of George W. Crocheron 
with whom she had three sons and two daugh- 
ters. She died at her home in Salt Lake City on 
March 17, 1915. 


